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EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Industrialization, not to speak of automation, calls increasingly for 
trained workers and much has been said recently in Canada about the 
need for greater attention to general and technical education. 


Two recent Canadian studies are of interest in this regard. The 
first by R. W. B. Jackson and W. G. Flemming of the staff of the 
Ontario College of Education points out that while probably 25 out of 
100 youngsters who begin school life have the academic ability to do 
university work, only seven or at most eight enter college and not more 
than five or six graduate. Taking into account that not all college students 
are gifted academically, the investigators conclude that of the 25 able 
students who could, with profit to themselves and the country, enter 
upon a university course, only five at most are likely to do so. The other 
20, as good and in some instances even better, fall by the wayside. 


The other study conducted by the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission is based on an analysis of the live files of applicants for jobs in 
local employment offices throughout Canada on November 24, 1955. On 
that date unplaced applicants totalled 173,621 males and 72,548 females 
for a total of 246,169. Of the male group, 70.2 per cent had an educational 
equipment of Grade VIII or less while for the females the percentage 
was 47.5. The conclusion, as other breakdowns show, is not that lack 
of education is necessarily a cause of unemployment. What appears, rather, 
is that a worker with inferior education tends to become attached to an 
occupation in an unstable industry with a higher rate of employment, 
thus making the likelihood of unemployment greater for him than for 
the worker with superior education. However, there are situations where 
a direct causal connection can be seen. When technological changes within 
a plant result in a shift of job duties or in the creation of new jobs calling 
for better trained people, poorly educated workers are likely to be laid off 
and it would appear certain that more unemployment of this kind will 
occur in the future with advances in the technology of production. 


These two studies together constitute a challenge to school author- 
ities and youth agency leaders, as well of course as to parents. Some 
children by lack of native equipment are unable to profit by continued 
schooling, ‘but the vast majority should be encouraged to go on through 
high school and university or to take the kind of supplementary training 
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that will make them more versatile and effective members of the labour 
force. More scholarships to assist gifted youngsters is an objective for 
which all of us should work. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE OLDER WORKER 


For a long time concern has been expressed at the reluctance of many 
business firms to take on older workers and vigorous efforts have been 
made through the use of films and other media to promote a more 
enlightened attitude. However, although considerable stress has been laid 
on the economic waste of current personnel policies, little in the way of 
Canadian information has been available to support this contention. 

Very great interest, therefore, attaches to a study of this whole 
question which is at present proceeding in the Toronto area. A research 
team, headed by Professor S. D. Clark of the sociology department of 
the University of Toronto and including staff members of the federal 
Labour Department and the Unemployment Insurance Commission has 
now analysed the personnel records of two large retail firms which gladly 
offered their cooperation and has tabulated data regarding productivity, 
attendance, accident rate and other relevant factors. It is too soon yet to 
base any final conclusions on the findings, but there are strong indications 
that for these particular firms the performance of older sales persons is 
equal to or better than that of the younger group, A further conclusion 
is that new sales persons in the older age brackets are likely to remain 
with the company longer than personnel hired at an earlier age. 


We shall await the finished report with definite interest and may be 
permitted the hope that the same type of investigation sponsored by the 
federal Department of Labour or the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission will be extended to occupations in other industries. 


THE EMPLOYMENT PICTURE 


According to reports of the Unemploy ment Insurance Commission, 
employment in Canada at 5,393,000 in January 1957 was an all-time high 
for that month. However, this was not high enough to absorb the 
January increase in the labour force from a year ago with the result that 
on January 17 the number of unplaced applicants at 526,058 (419,271 
males and 106,787 females) was some 41,505 higher than at the same date 
in 1956. 


Unemployment Insurance will, of course, help to tide over until the 
regular spring pick-up many of the unemployed who are mainly in the 
construction, lumber and lumber products occupations but it is fortunate 
also that the Unemployment Assistance program instituted on July l, 
1955 is now available for those who need it in six of the ten provinces. 
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SOCIAL CASEWORK IN 


CORRECTIONAL AFTER CARE 


F. J. NEVILLE 





NE of the first feelings I ex- 
C Joecicsess upon stepping into 

the correctional after-care set- 
ting was that I had entered into a 
field that was in some way different 
from any other I had encountered. 

Two days after I left my job and 
began working for the John Howard 
Society, I interviewed a drug addict 
who had just finished serving a five 
year sentence for that offence. My 
able predecessor had tactfully pre- 
pared the client, Mr. A., for terminat- 
ing with the Agency. It had become 
quite evident that Mr. A. was not 
taking his rehabilitation very ser- 
iously, and was only interested in 
living off the avails of society. Un- 
fortunately it fell to me to effect the 
termination with him. 

When Mr. A. arrived for the final 
interview late that afternoon I was 
not quite ready for him. He was my 
first client. My blotter had to be 
straightened, and my desk set neatly 
in order. Mr. A. did not like the 
delay and announced his dissatisfac- 
tion with a flow of sizzling oaths. I 
had never looked at myself in that 
light before and I’m sure I must have 
blushed. 

I invited Mr. A. into the office and 
asked him to take a chair. I have 
never really been certain to this day 
if it was my wording that set him off. 
In less than a minute my tidy desk 
was all askew, Mr. A’s glasses were 
on the floor and instead of sitting on 


his chair, he was holding it over my 
head. He was asking me for money. 
Several minutes later I drew a breath 
and Mr. A. collapsed in a flood of 
tears. 

I never saw Mr. A. again for which, 
if the truth be known, I was really 
quite thankful. Several months later 
a stately gentleman was_ severely 
assaulted in Toronto. The rather de- 
tailed description of the assailant 
fitted Mr. A. to a “T”. This first 
experience helped me feel that there 
really was something different about 
this setting. 

For the next six months I ex- 
perienced milder variations of this 
treatment. I was invited to meet them 
“behind the barn”, “after school”, “at 
the corner” and so on. It was a great 
day when I occasionally interviewed 
an old man, too old to threaten, who 
didn’t want money and was only 
interested in coming to talk to some- 
one. I gave him my ear very 
generously. 

You will probably have guessed by 
now what was happening to me. I 
was getting the “treatment”, the 
“business”. I was a newcomer and, 
more important still, the agency was 
new in the community. Here was a 
new agency in the city, an agency to 
help ex-prisoners. And best of all, an 
“outfit” that gave money. The grape- 
vine fairly burned and in no time at 
all, they came in twos and threes, 
some sober, but most of them par- 


Mr. Neville is secretary of the Ottawa John Howard Society. His article, 
reprinted by permission from the Newsletter of the Alumni Association of 
the Ottawa School of Social Welfare, not only describes graphically the 
special nature of work with ex-prisoners but also gives an excellent idea of 


some social casework principles. 
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tially or well intoxicated. Some had 
sad stories. Occasionally I encoun- 
tered a refreshing jokester. His reac- 
tion to a “plan of rehabilitation” was 
hysterical laughter. His reaction to 
my constant theme of “no hand-outs” 
was a shrug of the shoulders and a 
good-bye. 


Gradually the traffic subsided. 
They had tried and failed. I guess 
that meant I had won. But a hard core 
remained and I began to notice be- 
tween the two extremes a world of 
men, not hopelessly alcoholic or 
addicted, not “burned out” or senile. 
Here were men who wanted help to 
plan their rehabilitation. who wanted 
to work, to love, to “adjust”, and to 
be accepted. 


There were Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews. Some did not have any religious 
beliefs at all, or said they didn’t. But 
they wanted help. They had been 
there all the time but I had not seen 
them. They had been blended into 
the mass of drinking, hostile human- 
ity which, quite frankly, was my first 
impression of the group categorized 
as “ex-prisoners”. 

When I first examined them, I 
found that, as a group, they were 
very much like the clients I had 
worked with in the family service 
setting with all the trappings of social 
stability. Subconsciously, I had hoped 
they would be. 


When I took a closer look, I had to 
admit that | was wrong. There really 
was something quite different about 
them. I still maintain this. And here, 
I know, I stand on the threshold of 
social work, if not of Christian, 
heresy. I run the risk of anathema, 
of being classified as a less illustrious 
version of Lombroso and all his 
exiled breed. To be sure it is not a 
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very enviable or flattering position to 
maintain. 


My only defence is human reason, 
academic and limited practical ex- 
perience in this and two other fields, 
and the concerted opinions of the 
few other souls who have ventured 
into the correctional  after-care 
setting. 


These Men Are Different 


What differentiates “ex-prisoners” 
from other social groups? What is so 
different about working with them? 
To answer these questions is the pur- 
pose of this paper. 


Apart from a few diehard racialists, 
no one really believes nowadays that 
human beings are “essentially” dif- 
ferent from one another. Without 
belabouring the obvious, this is true 
of the ex-prisoner. But it would be 
an over-simplification of the dynamics 
of human behaviour to think of the 
ex-prisoner merely as an individual, 
who at some previous time engaged in 
criminal behaviour, simply because he 
was out of work. If we do, we have 
missed the significance of the three 
really pregnant factors in this whole 
situation—his criminality, his prison 
experience, and his rejection by so- 
ciety. These are the factors which, 
in the final analysis, make him 
“different”, and which are brought 
to bear on the practice of social case- 
work in the correctional after-care 
setting. 

I am really quite pleased that 
Lombroso’s criminology has fallen 
into disuse. Criminologists have large- 
ly abandoned the idea of hereditary 
criminality and have replaced it with 
healthier, more optimistic theories. 
Criminal behaviour is now _ con- 
sidered as a dynamic expression of 
the inter-play of psychic forces 
within the individual. There is sub- 
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stantial evidence that it finds its roots 
in an infantile predisposition, which 
is not inherited, is not a finished pro- 
duct at birth, but is determined by 
the first experiences which the en- 
vironment forces upon the child. 


In all of this, there is nothing to 
suggest an “essential” difference be- 
tween the ex-prisoner and his upright, 
“honest” cousin. The differentiating 
qualities are not of his essence. He is 
different, not in what he “is” but in 
what has happened and is happening 


to him. 


The socially, spiritualy, materially 
impoverished home, the “bad” com- 
pany, the alcoholic father, the pro- 
miscuous and neglectful mother, have 
provided many with the _psycho- 
logical conflicts which beget crime. 
The Glueck studies point this out 
very clearly. Lack of healthy iden- 


tifications, of intellectual stimulation 
and of opportunities for social, 
spiritual and material gratification are 
conspicuous features in the back- 
ground of the majority of delinquents 
and criminals. Crime is the result of a 
development process, and is finally, a 
learned pattern of behaviour. 


What the offender did not know 
before, he can learn from his buddies 
“inside”. The homosexual can teach 
him to hustle. The “artists” of one 
description or another are generous 
with their attentions. There is no 
need to try to be a social isolate 
“inside”. He must conform, he 
mustn’t “rat” and he mustn’t sit on 
the fence. 


Whether he likes it or not, he 
becomes one of the gang. When they 


get up in the morning, he gets up. 
When they work, he works. When 


THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF CALGARY 


requires 
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Dr. J. Fowier, Executive Secretary, 
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they play, he plays. When they are 
locked in at night, he is one of them, 
musing over the past, the present— 
and most of all, the future. The past 
is past as far as he is concerned. He 
can only bear to think of it a little 
bit at a time because of the present. 


The “Future” 


The future is not tomorrow, nor 
next day nor next month, but the day 
he leaves the institution. The future 
begins only then. And what will it 
hold for him? He will have his trade 
and his certificate to prove his com- 
petency. But this presents a problem 
too, because it states in big, bold 
letters “Kingston Penitentiary’. They 
will know about him—and what will 
they think? What will everybody 

“outside” think? 


Sometimes he even wonders what 
Alice and the children think. Gerry’s 
remark about the rate of infidelity 
among the wives of prisoners doesn’t 
help at all. It isn’t true of Alice—but 
if it is, he won’t blame her. This is 
his third “bit”. Five years is a long, 
long time for her and the children to 
subsist only on Relief. Five years is 
a long time for him too. 


When he leaves the Institution, 
he'll have his prison earnings—all of 
$35. That’s what Alec got after five 
years. Jim said the John Howard 
Society was going to help him when 
he leaves next week. They’re going 
to give him money and clothing and 

“advice”. He said they “promised” 
him these things. And N.ES. “pro- 
mised” him a job. Harry says Jimmy 
is a damn liar. Nobody ‘ ‘promises” 
you a job before you get there, and 
the Society won’t “promise” you 
money. He says they'll help you to 
help yourself. 


Jimmy must be a liar. But maybe 
wants to believe these things. Maybe 
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he has to, because he’ll only have $14 
when he leaves, and he knows he 
can’t make it on that. Everybody 
believes what he has to believe. 


Eventually the future arrives. He 
says good-bye to his buddies. If he’s 
interested, Leo can give him an ad- 
dress where he can be entertained, 
free of charge, or for a nominal fee. 
But he isn’t. Alice and the kids are 
waiting, he hopes. He’ll keep his $35 
for better things. Frank suggests he 
dump his institutional suit, because 
the cops can spot it a mile away. 


Going Home 


On the way home on the train, 
everyone is looking at him. They can 
tell he is an ex-con by the look i 
his eye. Maybe it’s the suit that an es 
him away. He smokes and smokes and 
smokes. It’s so good to be out—like 
hell it is. Tonight he’ll see Alice and 
the kids at the Station. They told the 
John Howard man they would be 
there. Tomorrow he’ll see the John 
Howard man and get started. 


When the train stops he gets off, 
awkwardly, searching around for 
Alice and the kids. But Alice isn’t 
here. There are crowds of people, 
all looking at him, but no Alice. (He 
doesn’t know that Alice couldn’t get 
a baby-sitter at the last moment and 
didn’t have money for a taxi.) Maybe 
Gerry was right. “There’s a taxi. He’ll 
soon find out. So this is freedom. 
This is his “future”. 

These are the things that make 
the ex-prisoner different from his 
“honest” cousin and even from the 
“criminal” who never goes to jail. 
The differences are all there, if one 
can only sort them out—the guilt, the 
anxiety, the dependency, the deceit, 
the loneliness, the suspicion, the bit- 
terness, and the motivations under- 
lying them. I have not seen such a 
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combination of handicaps in any 
other group. 


Helping 

Through the practice of social 
casework and through environmental 
modification the John Howard So- 
ciety endeavours to help the ex- 
prisoner to fulfil his hopes to the end 
that not only may he avoid further 
criminal activity, but that he may 
also come to enjoy the fruits of 
healthy social adjustment. 


We believe that basic or generic 
principles underlie the practice of 
social casework, regardless of the 
discipline within which they are ap- 
plied—principles such as “self- de- 
termination”, “particularization”, “ac- 
ceptance” and “relationship”. They 
apply in casework with the physically 
disabled, the mentally ill, the dis- 
turbed child, the intelligent client in 
marital discord. 


They apply equally in casework 
with the ex- -prisoner. At the same 
time, however, these principles admit 
of some variation of interpretation 
depending upon the circumstances. 
For example, in working with the 
psychotic patient in the mental 
hospital, the social worker will still 
adhere to the principle of  self- 
determination, but will interpret it in 
a much narrower context. She will 
have to be quite directive, for the 
sake of the client’s own person and 
the good of society in general. The 
principles themselves remain uncon- 
tested but their application is con- 
ditioned by the circumstances of the 
client. 


Casework Principles 


The principle of self-determination, 
as defined by Swithun Bowers, 
O.M.1., attempts to develop the 
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broader and more _ fundamental 
Christian tenet, that man has the 
right to live his own life and to direct 
his own efforts towards the achieve- 
ment of goals that are both present 
and ultimate. This principle is the 
caseworker’s antidote to the errors 
of over-identification, of over-direc- 
tiveness, and of wanting to be God. 
In the correctional after-care setting 
the caseworker frequently finds that 
he must be quite directive and it is 
difficult to explain concisely how and 
why this is so. 


For one thing, the ex-prisoner is 
often incapable of mature self- 
direction and self-planning, especially 
during the period immediately fol- 
lowing his discharge. His return to 
the realities of free social living after 
a period of extreme dependency, is 
accompanied by great anxiety which 
tends to confuse and immobilize him. 
The goals, so carefully planned in 
prison, fall apart with the first rush 
of traffic; they must be gathered up, 
sorted out, examined and _ re-pre- 
sented. The longer the institutional 
experience, the more dependent, con- 


fused, and unrealistic the man _ is 
likely to be. 
The caseworker must often be 


directive in order to begin to be 
helpful. This often presents a real 
problem, because of the  client’s 
feelings about authority. The case- 
worker must often be directive with- 
out ever being or even seeming to 
be authoritarian. 


The principle of particularization 
recognizes the client’s right to be 
considered as an individual, and his 
need for a sense of personal worth. 
In addition, it asserts that human 
problems exist, not in themselves but 
in individuals with their own per- 
sonal unicity; and that the under- 
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standing of a problem is related to the 
identification of specific differences 
within this person, group or com- 
munity. It is our safeguard against 
generalization and calls for a con- 
sideration of the individual’s past, 
present and future, in attempting to 
be really helpful to him. 


At first sight it would almost seem 
that I have fractured this principle 
beyond repair by generalizing about 
ex-prisoners as a group. I have said 
they are “different” from other 
groups. I hope of course, that I have 
been able by this time to clarify what 
I mean by “different” and to assert 
that I am no more of a generalizer 
than good St. Paul who so bravely 
announced “every man is:a liar”. 


On the other hand, once one ac- 
cepts the principle that ex-prisoners 
are “different” because of their 
criminality, their prison experience, 
and social rejection, it is relatively 
easy to go one step and to say that 
individuals within this group are the 
same. It is precisely here that certain 
danger lies, and it must be recognized 
from the start. Crimes, convictions, 
incarcerations, releases, are more than 
statistics in annual reports. They are 
personal experiences for the in- 
dividual directly involved and they 
affect him in a most personal and 
unique manner. 


Rehabilitation or social readjust- 
ment is essentially a personal ex- 
perience on the part of the ex- 
prisoner, and if the caseworker is to 
offer effective help, his problems must 
be approached on an individual basis. 
There is really no such thing as a 
standard “blue-print” for rehabilita- 
tion, beyond very broad generalities. 

The principle of acceptance pro- 
claims the necessity to perceive, 
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acknowledge and establish a meaning- 
ful relationship with the individual 
client as he actually is, not as we 
would want him to be. This requires 
the development of self-awareness in 
the worker and the cultivation of 
attitudes that are non-condemnatory. 
I believe that this principle is an 
extremely important consideration in 
the practice of social casework. In 
fact, if it were at all possible to com- 
pare the basic principles of social 
casework in terms of their relative 
importance in working with the dis- 
chargee, I would be inclined to place 
this principle before all the others. 


People in general have little diffi- 
culty nowadays in accepting the 
patient who is mentally ill. His situ- 
ation provokes pity, which essentially 
is an expression of love. Criminality, 
and the offender who is not ap- 
parently psychotic or mentally de- 
fective, often provoke scorn, fear, 
distrust, and rejection which, in 
essence, are feelings of a much dif- 
ferent order. 


One has only to talk to custodial 
staffs in some of our correctional 
institutions, and to many employers 
and citizens in our communities to 
realize this. When the defences are 
down, these feelings are really there. 
In some instances, such feelings are 
clearly related to man’s basic drive for 
self-preservation. No one wishes to 
jeopardize the safety of his own per- 
son or to risk the loss of the material 
and social benefits which make life 
possible and pleasant. 


In other instances the rejection is 
somehow related to moral standards. 
Many people envisage criminality as 
essentially a moral deviation without 
any suggestion of other extenuating 
or impelling circumstances. En- 
visaged in this light, the criminal be- 
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comes purely and simply a culpable, 
moral pervert, a reflection of evil. 
In this respect, his situation differs 
from that of the apparently psychotic 
patient whose actions are regarded as 
involuntary. 


Whatever the explanation, ex- 
prisoners, by and large, are shunned 
in business and in “social” circles. 
They are rejected men who feel their 
rejection and react against it through 
varied expressions of hostility, fear 
and resentment. It is the constant 
frustration of many of them to have 
to face the fact that although they 
have been “punished” and have “paid 
their debt” they are still rejected men. 


Using These Principles 


The recognition of this situation is 
very important to the caseworker on 
several counts. The ex-prisoner needs 
acceptance and support to an ex- 
treme degree. It is difficult to give 
him what he needs unless the case- 
worker has carefully examined his 
own feelings about criminality, and 
is prepared to accept the ex-prisoner 
for what he is. 


Truthfulness is not usually one of 
his virtues. He has a low tolerance 
for frustration and often reacts with 
hostility. He does not care for in- 
trospection and frequently under- 
stands “self-change” and “goals” as 
getting a job, getting along, and 
keeping out of prison. 


The relationship is the effective 
medium of help for the client—the 
dynamic inter-play between the per- 
son of the worker and the person of 
the client. The relationship is essen- 
tially an inter-personal process and 
should be designed solely to meet the 
needs of the client. 


The temptation to meet one’s own 
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needs at the expense of the client 
presents itself in any social work 
setting. (This fact accounts for the 
special emphasis placed by those who 
teach us on the need of self-aware- 
ness, self-discipline, and self-growth.) 
In the correctional after-care setting 
this temptation is ever present, es- 
pecially in cases where the client is 
conditionally released and has been 
placed under the supervision of the 
Society. 


In addition, as I have earlier ex- 
plained, it is frequently necessary to 
be directive with the ex-prisoner in 
order to begin to be helpful to him. 
Long periods of incarceration and 
exposure to the abnormal atmosphere 
of prison society tend to make him 
dependent, confused and often in- 
capable of self-planning or self-direc- 
tion upon release. He can be kept 
dependent, confused and helpless, or 
he can be helped towards _inde- 
pendence and self-direction, depend- 
ing upon the caseworker’s awareness 
of and ability to handle his own 
tendency to control, or protect or 
punish. 


There is still resistance to acknow- 
ledging the value of casework among 
those who cling tenaciously to the 
ancient concepts of crime and punish- 
ment. Perhaps it is this fact more 
than any other which has deterred 
social workers from entering the field 
in any great numbers. It is quite un- 
likely, however, that resistance will 
become acceptance through argu- 
mentation, or withdrawal, or well- 
founded but negative criticism. “The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating” 
a notable philosopher or gourmet 
once said. And perhaps we take our 
cue from him. The task is plainly to 
demonstrate. Nothing succeeds like 
suCCESS. 
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CASEWORKER 
REQUIRED 
for intensive work with fami- 
lies; personnel practices in- 
clude 5 day week and 20 
working days annual vacation. 


Salary range: 
BSW—$3,300 to $4,380 
MSW-—$3,600 to $4,600 
Beginning salary dependent 
upon experience. 


Apply to: 
Miss Marjory A. BerNarp 
Executive Director 
Family Service Bureau 
2 Pisch Block 
REGINA, Saskatchewan 





VISITING HOMEMAKERS ASSOCIATION 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


requires 


A Qualified Caseworker 


for its Pre-School Children’s 
Department. This is an unusual 
and satisfying opportunity for 
work with blind children and 
their parents. Work area would 
be either the eastern or western 
part of the province with head- 
quarters in Toronto. 


Apply to: 

Miss J. WuitELaw, 
National Consultant for the 
Pre-School Blind Child, 
929 Bayview Ave., 
TORONTO, Ontario. 





of TORONTO 


Has rapidly expanding program and invites applications for the 


following positions: 


SUPERVISOR OF HOMEMAKERS SERVICE TO FAMILIES 


Responsibilities to include supervision of professional staff and in- 


service training program. 


Qualifications: MSW and experience in supervision. 


SUPERVISOR OF HOMEMAKERS 
INTAKE WORKER 


Qualifications: MSW or BSW with related experience. 


Salary: according to CASW standards. 


Apply to: 
Miss ExizasetH DeWrrt, Director, 


3 Rowanwood Avenue, 
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TWO NEW STAFF MEMBERS TO JOIN THE COUNCIL 


Two vacancies on the Council’s staff will shortly be filled. Norman F. 
Cragg will be the first to arrive. He joins the Public Welfare Division on 
April 1, leaving the position of Associate Executive 
Secretary in the Toronto Welfare Council. Mr. Cragg 
has been responsible for the Toronto Council’s work with 
the aging for the past year and he will staff the CWC’s 
Committee on the Aging in addition to his Division duties. 


Mr. Cragg has had a long experience with the YMCA 
in Calgary, Toronto and Vancouver, and with YMCA 
War Services to the RCAF in North-West Europe, 1943- 
1946. He took a degree in sociology at the University of 

Norman Cragg Toronto, a B.S.W. at the University of British Columbia, 
and returned to Toronto for his M.S.W. In these graduate 
courses, Mr. Cragg specialized in group work, public welfare administration 
and community organization. He did his Toronto field work with the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, and followed up this interest as a member 
of the CWC’s Unemployment Insurance Committee. His work with the 
Toronto Welfare Council has also brought him experience in public welfare 
matters. 





Both Mr. Cragg and his wife, a social worker also, are active in com- 
munity groups such as their church and Home and School Association. 


Eric I. Smit comes to the Family and Child Welfare Division on April 15 
from Brantford where he has been director of the Children’s Aid Society 
since 1951. He is a graduate of McMaster University and 
took his social work training at the Toronto School of 
Social Work. He has twenty-five years experience in 
child welfare, including work in children’s aid societies in 
Hamilton, Woodstock, Kingston and Montreal. 


Mr. Smit has contributed many papers to social welfare 
conferences and has served on numerous committees for 
the Canadian Welfare Council itself, the Ontario Associa- 
tion of Children’s Aid Societies and the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. 





Eric Smit 


Mrs. Smit is also a social worker and has continued to work from time 
to time as the job of rearing two daughters has permitted. 
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INDIA’S WELFARE PROBLEMS 


ANNE FRANCIS 





VERY time I went to an Indian 

village 1 kept asking myself 

where I would begin if I were 
in a responsible position like the 
Indian woman, Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, who is Minister of Health in 
Nehru’s cabinet. 

Would I first try to protect the 
water supply or would sewage dis- 
posal come first, or would it be best 
to begin with public health clinics 
since in the villages there is only one 
doctor for every forty thousand 
people? 

Or should improved agricultural 
methods come first since malnutrition 
is closely tied in with the health pro- 
blem? 

Or must all energy be concentrated 
on education since ignorance is the 
father of poverty? As a matter of 
fact, at the present time, all of these 
things are being taken on, piecemeal, 
by the government of the new republic 
of India. It’s a slow process, a heart- 
breakingly slow process in a country 
where there are close to 400 million 
people and a population increase of 
five million people every year. The 
Indian birth rate is much lower than 
Canada’s but of course the yearly 
numerical increase is much _ higher 
because there are so many more 
families. 


While I was in India I made a point 
of visiting villages because eighty per 


cent of the people still live on the 
land, just as fifty years ago eight out 
of every ten Canadians were country 
people. 


However, unlike Canadian farmers, 
the Indians are peasants who igs 
the poverty which is quite usual i 
Asia. They have the conservative, 
suspicious and superstitious mind 
which is characteristic of unlettered 
people everywhere. Although they 
are gentle and courteous toward 
strangers they are quite capable of 
cruelty and violence, as was demon- 
strated by the fighting between Mus- 
lims and Hindus in 1948, 


There are today about half a million 
villages in India and when I saw some 
of them I began to understand the 
magnitude of the task which is being 
tackled by the ruling class of India. 
You can’t really understand the ex- 
tent of the poverty of Asia until you 
see and smell and feel it in your 
bones. The usual Indian village is an 
untidy gathering of tiny mud hovels 
with thatched roofs. 


These human dwellings have no 
windows, no chimneys, and _ no 
floors. Inside there is often no furni- 
ture of any kind although some of the 
better-off peasants do sleep on char- 
poys which are rather like camp cots 
which are set upright against the 
wall during the day. 


Furniture is not considered necessary 


Anne Francis, as everyone knows since her appearance with her husband 


on the TV program “Graphic” 


on February 15, is Mrs. John Bird of Ottawa. 


She is a member of the editorial board of this magazine. This article is the 
text of one of several post-news talks she has given over CBC Trans-Canada 
network. Mrs. Bird visited India last summer as one of the Canadian delegation 
to the Unesco conference in New Delhi, and served on the Committee on 


the use of mass media. 
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Photo, Government of India 


Women in this Indian Village keep their houses in good condition by painting 
them in one or two colours at regular intervals. 


since it is the custom of the country 
people to sit on the ground and eat 
with their fingers. Often leaves or 
clay bowls are used as dishes. The 
cooking is done on small round stoves 
about eighteen inches high and six 
or seven inches in diameter. The 
smoke from these stoves fills the low- 
ceilinged houses and irritates people’s 
eves, often causing blindness. 

Only the rich can afford coal and, 
since there are few trees, the villagers 
use cow dung as fuel. The women and 
children keep an eye on the cattle 
and quickly gather up their droppings. 
The manure is then shaped into round 
cakes and dried much as peat is dried 
in parts of Canada. It is stored in tiny 
thatched huts to keep it dry during 
the summer season when the rainy 
monsoons blow over the sub-con- 
tinent. 


This practice of burning manure in- 
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stead of putting the valuable organic 
matter back into the soil has gone on 
for many years and accounts for the 
low nutritional value of the vegetables 
which in turn lowers the vitality of 
the people. The majority of Indians 
are Hindus, who are vegetarians. The 
Muslim minority does eat beef. Re- 
cently, however, in many parts of 
India, laws have been passed which 
make it illegal to slaughter cattle— 
Prime Minsiter Nehru has unsuccess- 
fully opposed this since it will ob- 
viously reduce the available supply 
of food in a country where most of 
the people are always hungry. 


The faces and bodies of the people 
record the history of diseases as well 
as malnutrition. Much sickness is 
inevitable in a country where water 
is drawn from open surface wells and 
where open drains run down the 
streets of towns as well as villages. 
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Only six per cent of the Indian people 
have access to a protected water 
supply and sanitary sewage disposal 
is only available to about three per 
cent of them. 


As in all of Asia and the Middle 
East, sewage is used as fertilizer, 
which means that raw vegetables are 
potential sources of unpleasant afflic- 
tions like dysentry. Bacteria in the 
always- blowing dust also help to dis- 
pense respiratory diseases to both rich 
and poor, while visible insects like 
flies and malaria mosquitoes contri- 
bute their share to human misery. 


A most intelligent Indian doctor 
told me, with tears in her eyes, that 
unsanitary living conditions combined 
with universal malnutrition make it 
almost impossible for her to do any- 
thing lasting for most of the people 
who come to her clinic. Their re- 
sistance is so low that they are be- 
yond the help of medical science. 

The statistics support her argu- 
ment. For example, there are about 
two and a half million cases of tuber- 
culosis in the country, and every year 
about three hundred thousand people 
die of T.B. As a matter of fact when 
I saw with my own eyes the poverty 
and conditions of life in India I was 
not surprised that the average life 
expectancy is only thirty-two years. 
The miracle is that so many babies 
do grow up. 


Obviously, weakness due to hunger 
and sickness combined with the en- 
ervating climate reduces the working 
capacity of the people, and this in 
turn increases the poverty which is 
largely responsible for so muc 
hunger and its partner disease. Indian 
country people do work hard—if 
slowly and with great weariness. They 
work hard compared with people in 
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Africa or the West Indies—because 
the soil is not generous. They work 
slowly and with a great weariness 
for very small returns. 

Today the responsibility of helping 
those millions of their fellow country- 
men rests on the shoulders of a small 
group of highly intelligent, well- 
educated, sensitive people who, like 
Prime Minister Nehru, were ring- 
leaders in the fight for independence. 
I met many of them while I was in 
Delhi—judges, members of parliament, 
university professors, doctors and 
social workers. I found them very 
much like ourselves. It seemed quite 
natural to go to the house of an 
Indian newspaper family and to find 
the same books as we have on our 
shelves here in Ottawa. Incidentally, 
I met in India the kind of warm, 
open-doored hospitality which I as- 
sociate with the Canadian prairies. 

Anyway, as I talked with those 
most likable Indians, I became aware 
that they are not only grieved, as we 
would be, but are deeply ashamed of 
the poverty of the people. It is a 
misery for them—and they can’t bear 
it any more than they could endure 
to go on being a subject race under 
British dominion. They are deter- 
mined to raise the standard of living 
in their country. They demanded and 
won the right to take on this crush- 
ingly difficult job and now they're 
stuck with it. But still they are 
making headway. 


The people in one out of every five 
villages have already benefited con- 
siderably by community planning. 
They are being taught how to irrigate 
the land, how to plant crops so as to 
get a better yield, how to improve 
their livestock by means of artificial 
insemination. Factories are beginning 
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to turn out artificial fertilizers to give 
new strength to the exhausted soil. 


The Indian peasant may be ignorant 
and superstitious but he is not stupid, 
and when he sees the results of new 
ideas he takes to them. The proof is 
that agricultural production has in- 
creased twenty per cent in the last 
four years while the population has 
only gone up six per cent. In other 
words, something is being done about 
providing more food. 


Efforts are also being made to im- 
prove the water supply and sanita- 
tion—about a quarter of the health 
budget is being spent on those two 
vital needs. Furthermore, every year 
more medical clinics travel to the 
villages. Twenty-eight million people 
have now been given vaccine against 
tuberculosis. 

And illiteracy is also on the run, 
since every year more children go to 
school. 


There are still four hundred 
thousand villages where life goes on 
much as it did before, where man 
lives only a little better than his own 
animals. (Indeed that is the way the 
average human being lives in the 
world today.) 


Obviously it is going to take a long 
time to reduce the great weight of 
poverty which holds India down. But 
still water power is being harnessed. 
New factories are being built and the 
people are able to run the machinery 
so that industrial production has gone 
up thirty per cent since the first five 
vear plan got under way. As a matter 
of fact the national income has been 
rising steadily since 1952. Granted 
peace and freedom from famine, it 
may well be doubled in twenty-five 
vear's’ time. 
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The Ant 
and the 
Grasshopper 


“ey 


We all know the Fable of the 
Grasshopper who gaily danced 


the summer away while the Ant 





was busy laying aside provisions 

and preparing for the cold winter. 
ES 
There are some people who dance 
through the summer of their lives as 
unconcerned and unprepared as the 
Grasshopper. But other, wiser men 
and women provide funds against the 
cold winter day when they will be 
urgently needed. You can still enjoy 
life, and you will have added peace 
of mind, knowing that your Sun Life 
premiums are giving you and your 
family the necessary protection for the 
future. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 
RRR on RRS A 








WINDSOR GROUP 
THERAPY PROJECT 


W. R. CRAWFORD 





€¢€ kNow he could do better but he 
just doesn’t seem to try.” 

“She always seems to be day- 
dreaming i in school, almost as if she’s 
in another world.” 

“Jerry’s always into fights with 
other children; he just can’t seem to 
get along.” 

Parents and teachers often make 
remarks like this, and children with 
the kinds of difficulties they suggest 
are usually pretty mixed-up _ kids. 
Their parents usually have their 
hands full at home, and some of them 
are at their wits’ end, not knowing 
what to do. 

Don’t most of these youngsters 
outgrow this sort of behaviour? Some 
of them do but most of them don’t. 
If help isn’t given, one can expect 
they will flunk out of school when 
they get older, have “personality pro- 
blems” or difficulties with employ- 
ment, get into trouble with the law, 
and perhaps be looked after either 
by our penitentiaries or mental insti- 
tutions in later life. This is why the 
Windsor Group Therapy Project 
came into being. 

Not that nothing was being done 
before: many schools have special 
guidance to spot this kind of child 
when he first shows his difficulties, 
and in most cities there are child 
guidance clinics, to which the schools 
can refer the child and his parents 
for help. In Windsor there is the 
Child Guidance Clinic assisted by 
grants in aid from the federal govern- 
ment. There are many other social 
agencies which help parents, like the 


Family Service Bureau, and _ social 
agencies to help children, like the 
Children’s Aid Society. 

There is something special about 
helping children and their parents 
in groups which caused Windsor to 
investigate group treatment. 

Back in 1949 one gang of young 
teen-agers came to the Y regularly, 
and disturbed, disrupted and de- 
stroyed the program that was going 
on at the time. A number of men 
decided that something should be 
done about it. As we discussed the 
problem we soon realized that there 
were many such groups in the City 
of Windsor. 

As a result of a lot of time and 
effort, the program called the 
“Neighbourhood Boys and Girls De- 
partment” was set up in the Y in 
such a way that leaders could be 
assigned to gangs of children. 

That work is a study in itself. We 
in Windsor were quite satisfied with 
the approach, and fairly successful, 
too. However, we kept wondering 
why we had to wait until the young- 
sters were in their teens before help 
could be offered to them. 

It was at this point that we dis- 
covered most of the youngsters who 
have real difficulty in their teens 
could have been spotted when they 
were first starting school. As a result 
we set up a Pilot Study Group, with 
the help of the Child Guidance Clinic. 
In this group we placed eight children 
who were known to have one kind of 
difficulty or another, and they were 
all children of normal or above- 


Mr. Crawford is executive director of the Windsor Group Therapy 


Project 
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which he describes in this article. 
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normal intelligence. Dr. Fritz Redl, an 
outstanding specialist in work with 
children with behaviour and emo- 
tional problems, aided us, as did the 
Director of his Detroit Group Pro- 
ject, John Brown. 

We were pleased with the results 
of our preliminary work. Sure 
enough, we had created a dilemma 
for ourselves. We believed that the 
work with the gangs was necessary, 
important and worthwhile; we also 
believed that more could be done and 
that it was important to offer help to 
youngsters before they reached their 
teens. As a result of our dilemma and 
the limited funds, we decided to 
concentrate on work with younger 
children. 

From September 1953 to Decem- 
ber 30, 1955, we operated treatment 
groups for children, under the spon- 
sorship of the Y with funds allocated 
by the Community Fund of Windsor. 
With this background, and aid from 
the Windsor Community Welfare 
Council, the Community Fund, the 
Board of Education, the Board of 
Health, the Windsor Child Guidance 
Clinic and many other people, a new 
agency was born. 

You might like to know what is 
being done with at least one of the 
cases. It is very important that we 
do not make examples of children 
and their parents who are having 
difficulty, and we must therefore be 
careful how we _ use information 
about our clients. Many of the 
parents, however, hope the Windsor 
Group Therapy Project will tell its 
story so that others may know of 
the benefits they receive, and so we 
are free to describe a typical piece of 
work. 


Work With One Family 


Mrs. X was called to the school 
because the teacher and principal had 
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done everything possible to help her 
child at school, but were being un- 
successful. As a result the mother and 
child were seen at the Child Guidance 
Clinic and the psychiatrist there said 
that her child definitely needed 
special help, as well as the mother. 

It was not difficult for Mrs. X to 
accept this, because she knew how 
much trouble she had been having 
over the last few years. The doctor 
recommended that the child be placed 
in a Therapy Group at the Windsor 
Group Therapy Project, and that she 
join one of the mothers’ groups. Mrs. 
X got in touch with us and we made 
an appointment to see her. 

All children and their parents who 
are treated by the Windsor Group 
Therapy Project are sent by the 
Windsor Child Guidance Clinic first, 
so that we know the youngster has 
real problems before we attempt to 
treat him, and also that the parent 
is willing to recognize the problem 
and accept help. 

Mrs. X was seen, and arrangements 
were made for the child to be placed 
in a Tuesday afternoon group. It is 
necessary for the youngster to miss 
one half- day of school each week, and 
we discussed this with the school 
principal and teacher. Mrs. X was 
asked to join the Wednesday after- 
noon group. These groups meet every 
week, and they start in the fall and 
stop in the summer. 

I am describing what followed in 
the form of a conversation between 
“George”, the director, and two 
friends, “Tom” and “Louise”. The 
conversation introduces some of the 
questions people frequently ask us. 

“Mrs. X is a rather attractive 
woman in her middle thirties”, said 
George. “She dresses well, and is 
meticulous in her grooming. Her hus- 
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band, just reaching 40, is a handsome, 
good-looking junior business execu- 
tive. They have two children, Horace 
and Anne. Mrs. X came to see me 
last January and told me she was 
worried because Horace was doing 
so poorly in school that he was re- 
peating Grade I for the third year. 
She said he had very few playmates, 
and was very shy and timid. During 
my interview with her, I explained 
the service of our Agency and let 
her know that I had received the 
information from the Child Guidance 
Clinic. 

“Mrs. X said she had given per- 
mission for the Clinic to send this 
material, and they had explained to 
her about the Windsor Group Ther- 
apy Project. 

“Mrs. X seemed very uncomfort- 
able in talking with me, and so I 
brought this up with her, saying, 
‘You seem to be feeling uncomfort- 
able’. 

“She said she didn’t mind talking 
to a doctor, or going to his office, 
but she felt as if she was a bad mother 
because she had to come and see me, 
and thought her friends would dis- 
approve if they knew she was plac- 
ing her child in one of our groups.” 

“May I ask a question, George?” 

“Certainly, Louise.” 

“I was just thinking how uncom- 
fortable I would be if my friends 
knew that I was taking my child to 
a social agency.” 

“Many people do feel very un- 
comfortable when they seek the help 
of a social agency. It seems so diffi- 
cult to ask for help, even when they 
knew they need it. Tom, you look a 
little puzzled.’ 


“I am, George. It seems silly to me 
that anyone who has troubles would 
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feel badly about asking for help. 
When I have troubles with the law, I 
see my lawyer; I go to the dentist 
for my teeth, and the doctor if I feel 
sick. I don’t see why I would have 
trouble talking to you if I were hav- 
ing difficulty with my child.” 


“I think we expect people who 
have children to know by the light 
of nature how to bring them up. 
They feel bad if they don’t know all 
the answers; it is as if they were no 
good, and usually they don’t ask for 
help until they have no choice left. 
This has something to do with why 
they’re so upset when they come to 
see us. 


“I talked with Mrs. X about feel- 
ing uncomfortable, and told her I 
thought she was being a good mother 
by seeking help for herself and her 
child. I told her I thought mothers 
who were having difficulty and 


CASEWORKER 


Professionally qualified caseworker 
needed for expanding Child Guidance 
Clinic. Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience, approximately $4,000. 
This position offers: 

Challenging and rewarding work in 
individual and group treatment of child- 
ren and parents. 

Considerable psychiatric supervision. 

Excellent community and inter-agency 
relations. 


This community is near a large post- 
graduate training centre and opportunity 
for professional development is available. 
Experience preferred, but there is ample 
opportunity for in-service training. 


Psychiatric Caseworker Supervisor re- 
quired in same agency, salary approxi- 
mately $5,300. 
For further information apply to: 
DR. K. C. PHIN, 
Administrative Director, 
Child Guidance Clinic, 
263 Bridge Avenue, 
WINDSOR, Ontario. 
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wouldn’t get help were not being 
good mothers. 

“Mrs. X told me she knew why 
Horace was having so much trouble. 
She said, ‘Every time I get angry 
with my husband, I threaten to pack 
my bag and leave’, When I ques- 
tioned her, she told me that she had 
actually left twice, but only for over 
night. This was when she noticed 
that her child was most timid and 
frightened, and she said he would 
cry, and wet and soil his pants. 

“Mrs. X began to relax and said, 
‘You know, I’ve really wanted to talk 
to somebody about myself for a long 
time. I know that when things are 
going all right for me they go all 
right at home.’ 

“IT told Mrs. X that she would have 
an opportunity to talk with me, and 
with other mothers, every Wednes- 
day. She said she understood we ex- 
pected her to come to the group; 
however, she didn’t think it would 
be easy to talk with the other mothers 
around, 

“I told her this would be a special 
group in which all the mothers were 
having difficulties of one kind or an- 
other with their children, and wanted 
to work out their own difficulties, 
just as she did. I also told her that 
the mothers in our groups really 
helped each other to feel comfortable 
and handle their difficulties.” 


“But George, I don’t think I could 
ever talk about myself with others, 
especially about private and personal 
things.” 

“Do you never talk to your neigh- 
bours or your girl friends about 
things that have gone on between 
you and vour husband, or with your 
children?” 

“Well, ves, George, but that’s 
different.” 
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“It’s not as different as you think, 
Louise. Part of the skill of the group 
therapist is to help individual mem- 
bers of the group to feel comfortable 
with each other and then to accept 
the reason for their coming to the 
group. It’s not long before they begin 
sharing their difficulties, just as close 
friends often do. There’s a great deal 
of comfort in knowing others like 
yourself are having difficulties too, 
and great strength in knowing you're 
all working on your problems to- 
gether. 

“In Mrs. X’s fifth meeting she told 
the group she was anxiously waiting 
for their meeting so that she could 
tell them how she had handled her 
latest argument with her husband, 
and that she was proud that she had 
not threatened to run away. 

“It is not long after the first 
mothers’ meeting before they find out 
that we accept them and like them 
even though we may not like some of 
the things they do. As soon as Mrs. 
X felt that the mothers would not 
despise her because of what she was 
doing and were pleased when she 
tried to do things better, she began 
to deal with her impulse to run away 
when things didn’t go right. It wasn’t 
long before Mrs. X began remem- 
bering about leaving home at 16 when 
she could not get her own way, and 
she recalled that earlier, in play as a 
child, she would leave the other 
children if things didn’t work out 
the way she wanted them to. 


“Of course you realize she was not 
the only one talking in the group, 
and that the information about her 
own life came out bit by bit. Towards 
the end of the treatment year, Mrs. X 
began to realize how frightened she 
had been as a child that she was 
going to be left all alone. Her father 
had been killed and she always felt 
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he had left her because she had been 
naughty and bad. (She was only 
when her father was killed). 

“Even as an adult, when she under- 
stood about death, she seemed to be 
conscious of bitterness towards her 
father, and through our meetings she 
became aware of this. She soon real- 
ized that she was able to hurt her 
husband by threatening and on two 
occasions actually leaving him, just as 
her father had hurt her.” 

“That sounds complicated, George. 
You’d think she would know it wasn’t 
her father’s fault that he was killed.” 

“Intellectually she did know, but 
it seems that she harboured uncon- 
scious feeling and this is why she 
wasn’t aware of what she was ‘doing 
to her husband. As you must realize, 
she really liked her husband—other- 
wise she would have left him for 
good. 

“Perhaps another time we could 
talk about why humans carry into 
adult life many feelings about inci- 
dents and things that have happened 
to them when they were children, 
and that frequently ‘those feelings are 
so strong that they spoil their adult 
life, or make it difficult for them to 
bring up their children. 

“Most of us work out our child- 
hood difficulties and unhappiness as 
we grow up and consequently don’t 
have to be concerned about them. 
However, when a person is having 
difficulty for which you can’t find, 
through common sense and reasoning, 
a logical explanation, or when he 
can’t accept advice or guidance, you 
can be sure the cause of the trouble 
is unworked-out difficulties of which 
he isn’t aware.” 

“I thought all you would have to 
do is find out what was wrong and 
tell the mother the right thing to do.” 

“I can understand why you would 
fee] that way, Louise, for that is the 
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usual way that most of us grow up. 
Our parents, teachers, clergy, doctors, 
as well as books, usually tell us the 
right and wrong way, and most of 
can learn from this.” 

“I am wondering about Horace. 
What was he like?” 

“Of course, Tom, I hadn’t for- 
gotten about Horace. As his mother 
had described him, he was shy, timid 
and withdrawn, and didn’t participate 
actively in our club program for 
many meetings. It seemed as if he 
didn’t wish to trust the leaders and 
like them. The most significant thing 
that he would do at the club was to 
leave early. We always have food at 
our club meetings before the children 
go, so they can settle down before 
leaving. | It also puts the leaders in a 

“giving” position, and you know food 
and eating is often an area in which 
many parents have difficulties. 

“We set up our club as though it is 
a slice of life, and try to have every 
‘child-living situation’ occur during 
the time the children are there. This 
way, we can reproduce the behaviour 
or difficulties that have occasioned 
the youngsters’ referral to us. 

“At each meeting the leader re- 
assured Horace that we would be 
here next week and the week after, 
hinting all the time that he could 
count on us. 

“Soon Horace began to lag at the 
end of the meeting and didn’t want 
to go home. This gave the leader an 
opportunity to talk with him about 
his being afraid that if he left us we 
might not be there next week. 

“As Horace began to depend on us, 
we noticed that he would take our 
craft projects and work on them, 
whereas before he wouldn’t. Also 
that he began to talk with the leader 
and enter into activities with the 
other children 
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“Horace then became stubborn and 
would not do the things that other 
children were doing, and would 
break the rules, regulations, and club 
routines. 

“You will note that he had started 
to ‘give in’ to us and then became 
frightened, doing everything the 
wrong way. It took quite a long time 
to get Horace to see that he was 
really afraid to trust and like us and, 
of course, to ‘give in’ to us. 

“Later in our work with Horace 
and during the time at which his 
mother was more settled about stay- 
ing at home Horace began to improve 
rapidly. 

“He is now doing fairly well at 
school, ‘giving in’ and doing work 
the teachers assign to him. He is more 
aggressive at home and plays con- 
stantly with children in the neigh- 
bourhood. All during the time we 


were working with the mother and 
child, we had talks with the school 
principal and teacher so that we 
could make a concerted effort and 
have a complete picture of the child’s 
growth and development. Our Med- 
ical Director aided us from time to 
time when we were having difficul- 
ties understanding the child’s behav- 
iour and how best to help.” 

“I didn’t realize how much went 
into treating children and parents 
with problems.” 

“Yes, Louise, there is no trick in 
treatment. It’s hard work, and it takes 
a lot of time. We don’t have all the 
answers here, but by continuing to 
work away at the problems we are 
confronted with, and perhaps in the 
near future getting money for ade- 
quate and proper research, we'll be 
able to have more help available for 
parents and children who need it.” 


DEPARTMENT OF 
REFORM INSTITUTIONS 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


Has openings for social workers, men and women. To work in 
adult and juvenile institutions. Opportunities are available to 
practise casework or group work in general correctional settings 
as well as in specialized clinics (narcotic, alcoholic, psychiatric, 
etc.). Social workers take part with psychiatrists, psychologists 
and others in a team approach to treatment. 


Salary Range 
$3,600 to $4,900 
(Depending on Qualifications) 
Apply to: 
The Director of Social Work, 
Department of Reform Institutions, 


Parliament Buildings, 
TORONTO 2, Ontario. 
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Medical Social Worker 
for a challenging position in the 
Yorkton General Hospital, bed 
capacity 143 beds. Affords op- 
portunity for developing a 
comprehensive medical social 
work program. 

Applicants with either MSW 
or BSW _ degree considered. 
E-xperience important. 
Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. 

Apply to: 

Dr. M. C. Novak, 
Superintendent, 
Yorkton General Hospital, 
YORKTON, Saskatchewan. 


CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY 
of the County of Essex 
requires 


A HOME FINDER 


Qualifications: Graduation from an 
accredited School of Social Work 
plus experience in the Child Care 


field. 


Duties: To organize and to develop 
a home finding program. 

Salary: Commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. Progressive 
Personnel practices. 


Apply 
Mr. J. Hersert Dawson, 
Local Director, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
737 Louis Avenue, 
WINDSOR, Ontario. 
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CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY 


of the County of Essex 


requires 


Case Workers for both Protec- 
tion and Child Care. 
Good supervision and personnel 
practices. 
Salary rate: $3,000 to $4,300 
depending on education and 
experience. 
Apply 
Mr. J. Hersert Dawson, 
Local Director, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
737 Louis Avenue, 
WINDSOR, Ontario. 





The Province of Manitoba 
requires a 
Social Welfare Worker 
for the 
Manitoba Home for Girls, 
Winnipeg 
A challenging position which 
should be interesting and reward- 
ing, is open for a graduate Social 
Worker preferably with two or 
more years’ experience. This is a 
Provincial Government School for 
Girls aged 12 to 18. 
Hours of Work: 8 hours a day, 54 
days a week. The person filling 
this position is not required to live 
in. 
Starting Salary: $3,840 per annum 
with liberal annual increments, 
vacation with pay and generous 
sick leave policy. 
Apply to: Manitoba Civil Service 
Commission, 247 Legislative Bulid- 
ing, Winnipeg 1, Manitoba. 
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THE OPERATION OF NATIONAL 


INSURANCE IN BRITAIN 


ERNEST ATKINSON 





veRY five years, by statute, the 

Government actuary has to re- 

port on the working of Britain’s 
National Insurance scheme. His first 
review, salient points from which are 
given below, was notably instructive. 
For it showed many of the difficul- 
ties, as well as the successes, that 
attend the launching and working of 
so vast a scheme. 

In brief summary, National In- 
surance in Britain works in this way: 
the population over school-leaving 
age and under pensionable age is 
divided into three classes: all people 
gainfully employed under contracts 
of service; self-employed persons; 
and non-employ ed persons. 


Scope of The Scheme 

Employed persons are insured for 
unemployment, sickness, maternity, 
widowhood, retirement and death; 
self-employed persons are similarly 
covered except for unemployment 
benefit, and non-employed persons 
are not covered for unemployment 


or sickness benefits or maternity 
allowance. 
The weekly contribution of the 


employed person is nominally the 
greatest, but as nearly half the cost 
of this is borne by the employer, the 
employee pays much the same as a 
non-employed person. Employed con- 
tributions are excused when the em- 
ployee is sick or unemployed, and 
self-employed contributions are ex- 
cused for weeks of sickness only. 
Married women are treated special- 
ly; they are allowed to choose 


whether or not to pay contributions. 
Modified conditions also apply to 
members of the armed forces, sea- 
men, airmen, and students, but effec- 
tively the whole adult population up 
to retiring age must contribute. 

The State, from the general fund 
of taxation, makes supplementary 
payments in respect of each contri- 
bution paid, as against which a small 
proportion of contributions goes to 
the National Health Service which 
in the main is paid for out of general 
taxation. From time to time, by 
legislation, the contributions of all 
parties can be varied, as well, of 
course, as the rates of benefit. 

Since the proportion of contribu- 
tions can be varied as between their 
three sources—the insured person, the 
employer, and the State, which means 
the general taxpayer—there is scope 
for political as well as purely actuarial 
or economic considerations to be 
brought to bear when decisions have 
to be taken about the working and 
the future of National Insurance. 


Contributions 

It has been argued that there is a 
danger that rates of benefit, and such 
questions as whether increased costs 
should fall on individual contributors 
directly or should be “lost” or con- 
cealed in general taxation, should be- 
come the sport of politics, especially 
when general elections are ahead. 

According to the “actuarial princi- 
ple”, which was applied to the scheme 
following the precedents of the 
earlier insurance schemes in Britain, 





Ernest Atkinson is L ondon Editor of the Birmingham Post. His article 
was provided for this magazine through the United Kingdom Information 
Services, to which we are very grateful for this and many other services they 


have rendered us. 
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the contributions should be so fixed 
that if a man started paying at the 
age of 16 and continued all his work- 
ing life, his, the employers’ and the 
Srate’s contributions in respect of 
him should just pay for his pension 
and all else that he might draw. But 
since the scheme had to begin by 
applying to all the population at 
once, the additional cost of paying 
benefits to those—the vast majority, 
of course—who entered the scheme 
after the age of 16 will, in the main, 
eventually fall on the Exchequer. 

Certain changes in rates of contri- 
butions—to be ascribed, in varying 
degree according to one’s habit of 
mind, to political, to economic, or 
to actuarial considerations—have been 
made since the first quinquennial 
review was published in November, 
1954. 

For an adult employed male, the 
contribution now stands at 13 shillings 
and eightpence per week, of which 
six shillings and fourpence. comes 
from the man himself, five shillings 
and sixpence from his employer, and 
one shilling and tenpence from the 
Exchequer, or general taxpayer. 


£3,000 Millions Income 

These rates, and certain increased 
rates of benefit, were fixed on a 
variety of considerations when the 
first period of working, which ran in 
fact to five and three-quarter years, 
had been reviewed. The Government 
actuary reported that the total income 
of the scheme had been £3,000 mil- 
lions, of which £2,200 millions came 
from contributions of insured per- 
sons and employers, £600 millions 
from the Exchequer, and £200 
millions from interest on invested 
funds. 

Expenditure included £1,600 mil- 
lions spent on pensions, £500 millions 
on sickness and unemployment bene- 
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fits, and about £210 millions on other 
benefits. Administration cost nearly 
£150 millions, and a little over £500 
millions went to increase the working 
balance and the reserve. 


Originally, the plan of finance had 
been to keep the balances at about 
their starting figure of £892 millions. 
They rose to so much as £1,405 
millions. That was due in the main 
to the fact that the men who drew 
up the working plan of the scheme 
in 1948 judged that they ought to 
provide against the risk of unem- 
ployment at the rate of eight and a 
half per cent; in fact there was no 
more than an average of one and a 
half per cent. Sickness also was 
lighter than had been feared. And 
there were more people in the “em- 
ployed” class than had been expected. 

Having said that much, the Gov- 
ernment actuary turned to the future 
and showed _ that _ contributions 
actually being paid were, according 
to the strict actuarial principle, 
higher in the case of employed per- 
sons than they need be (but not, of 
course, high enough to carry the cost 
of the older entrants I have men- 
tioned above). 


Figures For The Future 

Then he went on to some formid- 
able figures for the future. During the 
following 25 years he reckons that 
the insured population will remain 
roughly constant at about 233 to 24 
million contributors. In the same 
period the number of retirement pen- 
sioners is expected to rise from four 
and one-third millions to over seven 
and a half millions. At present for 
every person receiving a retirement 
pension there are about five contribu- 
tors; by 1964 the ratio will be one to 
four; and by 1979 it will be one to 
three. 
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And so total expenditure is esti- 
mated to increase from £535 millions 
for 1954-55 to £917 millions for 1979- 
80. The rise of about £380 millions is 
mainly due to a growth of about 
£310 millions in the cost of retirement 
pensions. The actuary foresaw, 
therefore, that, if the income from 
contributions and Exchequer contri- 
butions were not increased, there 
would be formidable deficits in years 
to come, rising to as much as £364 
millions in 1979-80. 

That would bring the charge on 
the Exchequer to as much as £434 
millions. And he put the capital 
liability of the scheme at about 
£11,000 millions—the capital value of 
the charge which, if past practice 
were followed, would emerge year 
by year in the form of Exchequer 
grants to meet the annual deficits. 
Politicians, economists, sociologists 
and, not least, taxpayers, ponder such 
figures with untiring interest. 


The Area of Greater Winnipeg 
Canadian Girl Guides 
Association 
requires an 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


to assist in the coordination and 
development of Guiding in the 
Area of Greater Winnipeg. She 
must be a university graduate, pre- 


ferably with leadership experience 
in the Girl Guide movement. 
Salary range: $3,000 to $3,480 
with B.A. degree; $3,200 to $3,680 
with B.A. degree and graduate 
work. For particulars, apply in 
writing to the Area Commissioner, 
Winnipeg Area Girl Guides, 25 
Osborne Street, Winnipeg 13, 
Manitoba, stating training and ex- 
perience. 





CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK 


The Canadian Conference on Social Work is an independent national 


organization. 


Its purpose is to hold biennial meetings for discussion of social welfare 


topics. It does not pass resolutions. 


It has been holding Biennial Conferences since 1928. 
It directs public attention to unmet social needs and has increased public 


understanding of social welfare. 


It provides a unique opportunity for persons of many different points of 
view to exchange ideas on social welfare questions. 


It depends on the yearly fee from members for financing. 


Active and sustaining individual membership fees begin at $5.00, organiza- 


tional memberships at $25.00. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO JOIN NOW. The next meeting will be held 
June 1 to 6, 1958, at the Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 


For further information, write to: 


Mr. JouHN Farina, 
Secretary, Canadian Conference on Social Work, 
55, Parkdale Avenue, 
OTAWA 3, Ontario. 
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HELP FOR CONFUSED PARENTS 


KARL S. BERNHARDT 





T HAS been proposed that a Parent 

Education Service Centre be es- 

tablished. There is no doubt in 
my mind of the need for it. It is my 
belief that much of the maladjust- 
ment, delinquency and unhappiness 
stems from home training or the 
lack of it and that an improvement in 
child rearing would prevent much 
of it. 

Two boys may start out in life in 
the same community, attend the same 
schools, live on the same street, go 
to the same Sunday School. Yet one 
of them may be unhappy, antagonistic 
to authority, get into trouble with 
the law and cost the state enormous 
sums of money for court, police, 
prisons (not to mention the loss of 
a non-productive member of society ). 
At the same time another boy may 
find life interesting, satisfying and 
challenging, and become a good criti- 
zen, found a home of his own and. 
contribute greatly to his community, 
and never cost the community a cent 
for court, prison or mental hospital 
services. 

The difference between these two 
boys is enormous. It is a difference 
which can be accounted for to a 
very large extent by the kinds of 
homes in which they ‘lived. Of course 
I am aware that the causes of de- 


linquency, crime, and mental illness 
are not simple and that there are 
many aspects of this problem still to 
be solved, but I am sure that the 
kind of home training a child gets 
will make a very important contri- 
bution to the kind of person, he will 
become. It is not doing an injustice 
to fact to say that one boy becomes 
a problem ‘and another does not 
mainly because of what happens to 
them in their own homes. 

Parents need help and many want 
it. The time has long since passed 
when anyone believes that merely 
becoming a parent endows a person 
in some mysterious way with the 
knowledge and skill necessary to ful- 
fil the functions of parenthood. Of 
course, parents can learn “on the 
job”, but unfortunately the child 
cannot wait while the parent learns, 
and some of the mistakes made in 
the early years can have far-reaching 
effects on the child’s development. 


Creating a home atmosphere that is 
conducive to healthy development is 
not easy. It requires thought, know- 
ledge and planning. Most young 
parents are unprepared for their 
responsibilities; indeed have very 
little conception of what is involved. 
A long, long time ago it was ac- 
cepted that all children should be 


This article is adapted from an address given to the annual meeting of 


the Parents Action League in Toronto last year. The Parents’ Education 
Centre that Dr. Bernhardt advocates could be a community’s way of prevent- 
ing some of the ills that require the therapeutic help of other kinds of social 
agencies. We in the Canadian Welfare Council believe that all constructive 
work for people is as much a part of the social welfare movement as the 
correction of things that have gone wrong. Dr. Bernhardt, the author, is a 
professor of psychology at the University of Toronto and a member of the 
staff of the University’s Institute of Child Study. 
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required to learn to read and write 
and add and subtract and know some- 
thing of their cultural heritage, and 
no one today seriously objects to 
compulsory elementary education. If 
this is sensible, and I believe it is, 
maybe it is just as sensible to require 
parents to learn the fundamentals of 
their job, too. 


But that is very much in the future. 
Perhaps some day we will have the 
facilities at least for those who want 
them. Just one more comment in the 
same vein—we will not allow untrained 
people to teach our children in the 
school. We demand that our teachers 
be trained to teach arithmetic, social 
studies and so on. And if the teacher 
should be trained to teach algebra 
and history surely it is equally im- 
portant that parents be trained to 
teach character and civilized living. 


Why Now? 

Some people have said that our 
grandparents got along very well 
without any parent education, so why 
can’t we? There are two comments 
that should be made about this. One 
of these is to doubt that our grand- 
parents did get along so well after 
all. Perhaps the harvest of delinquents, 
criminals, sex deviates, neurotics, 
alcoholics, family breakdown and un- 
happiness and many other ills of 
mankind is the answer. 

The other comment is that the 
world is not the same today as it was 
in our grandparents’ time. Life is 
immeasurably more complex today 
than it used to be. The technical ad- 
vances of which we have been so 
proud and which we have cherished 
have changed living so much that 
there is very little similarity between 
living fifty years ago and living to- 
day. Our grandparents knew nothing 
of radio, TV, movies, comic books, 
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airplanes, autcs and a host of other 
things. These technical advances 
have changed our everyday pattern 
of living radically. And the changes 
are so rapid that we are just beginning 
to learn how to cope with one when 
alorg comes another. Problems are 
produced faster than solutions. I some- 
times think that we have learned to 
manage nearly everything in our 
world but ourselves and our human 
relations. 


Great as the changes in technology 
have been the changes in social cus- 
toms have been even more far-reach- 
ing. Some of these changes are 
healthy, and productive of desirable 
results in human personality, but 
while they are going on they can be 
disturbing to parents and disruptive 
of family life. 

One of these is the change that is 
taking place as the family gradually 
shifts from an authoritative pattern, 
with a head of the household, to a 
pattern of equality and partnership 
among all the members. It was rather 
simple to manage a family in which 
the decisions were made by the head 
of the house and the rest of the family 
accepted and followed the commands. 

It is not so easy to manage a 
family in which each member has “a 
say” in what is done. Some people 
pine for the good old days and try 
to re-establish a setting in which 
parents give orders and children jump 
to obey. But old patterns rarely fit 
new situations. Perhaps the most 
prominent characteristic of parents 
today is confusion and uncertainty. 
Nearly every newspaper and maga- 
zine offers advice, and often con- 
flicting advice. Lectures, radio, a ¥% 
as well as neighbours, friends and 
grandparents, add their quota of con- 
fusion. There is no scarcity of ma- 
terial on bringing up children, but 
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the available material is often more 
confusing than helpful. 


Principles, Not Rules 

One of the sources of confusion 
and uncertainty is the understandable 
desire of parents to have rules. “What 
is the right thing to do?” is one of the 
most frequently asked questions. 
What should I do when my child 

. or what form of punishment is 
suitable for . . . or what is the right 
way to deal with ... ? are questions 
for which there is no easy, clear-cut 
answer. Children and circumstances 
differ so much that what might be 
right for one child is not necessarily 
right for other children or other 
situations. This doesn’t mean _ that 
there are no guiding principles but 
it does mean that there are no simple 
rules to follow. 

When the parent asks “Should | 
spank my child?” it is possible to 
answer “No, spanking is never de- 
sirable”. But to answer the next ques- 
tion, “If not, then what should I do?” 
is not so easy. What should be done 
depends on so many things. This 
means that parent education to be 
effective must not be simply answer- 
ing specific questions, but rather 
providing a point of view, developing 
a set of principles and helping parents 
to understand their own children and 
their goals and attitudes. 

Bringing up children is sure to be a 
succession of problems to be solved, 
difficulties to be overcome and de- 
cisions to be made. So the best answer 
to be given to the question “What 
should I do when .. .?” is, “I don’t 
know, but let’s talk it over, let’s 
figure it out, let’s see what is in- 
volved.” 

The decision must be the parents’, 
the responsibility is theirs and they 
must solve their own problems. 
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But they can and should have help 
when they need it, not just to get the 
answer to a specific problem but to 
Jearn how to approach all their pro- 
blems, to clarify what their goals are, 
and to have the benefit of our avail- 
able knowledge about child develop- 
ment. Perhaps most of all, parents 
need to have the feeling that there 
are resources they can call on, that 
they are not completely on their own. 

Parent education is not new, but 
throughout its history the picture has 
been one of sporadic efforts, mostly 
by voluntary groups and rarely av ail- 
able to more than a very small frac- 
tion of the parents in any community. 
Nor have all parent education efforts 
been adequate and sound. Demand 
has usually far exceeded the resources 
and so naturally some programs have 
not had a very sound basis in know- 


ledge. 


Newly established Age and 


Opportunity Bureau requires 
a trained CASE WORKER 
with two years’ experience. 

Salary $3,600 to 


$4,200. Please include train- 


range is 


ing, experience and references 


in application. 


Apply in writing to: 
CHAIRMAN, 
PERSONNEL COMMITTEE, 
Age and Opportunity Bureau, 
c/o 406 - 460 Main Street, 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba. 
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Parent education worthy of the 
name must be solidly based on re- 
search and knowledge of children, 
their development and learning. And 
as well there must be clear statements 
of goals. Our experience at the Insti- 
tute of Child Study extending over 
a quarter of a century shows this 
sharply. 

Another point we have learned is 
that to be helpful in this field there 
needs to be continuing contact ex- 
tending over a considerable period of 
time. We have found, for instance, 
that no parent education program 
can be very adequate unless it in- 
cludes at least ten meetings with the 
group. 

So far my remarks have been fairly 
general. Now let us look at some of 
the concrete details of what a Parent 
Education Centre could be expected 
to include. 


A Sketch 

The centre would be, as I view it, 
a clearing house for materials and 
information; a means of promoting 
sound parent education in the com- 
munity; a resource centre for play 
equipment, literature, plays, films, and 
so on; an advisory centre for workers 
with children and families; a speakers’ 
bureau and a centre for parent edu- 
cation programs of various kinds; 
and a consultation centre for parents. 
May I outline some of these in more 
detail. 

Parent study groups. The study 
group has been for some decades the 
core of a parent education program. 
A group of parents meeting regularly 
under the leadership of a leader who 
has been trained to guide discussion 
and to provide information about 
children and to thus help the mem- 
bers of the group gain insight into 
their task as parents. 
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Consultation with parents individu- 
ally. This is in no sense a clinical 
procedure, but many parents, at least 
at the beginning, may prefer to talk 
over their family situation and their 
relationship with their children pri- 
vately. Sometimes such consultations 
indicate conditions that call for 
clinical help and if so the parents and 
their children would be directed to 
the agency equipped to provide the 
help needed. There would be referrals 
to medical clinics, mental health 
clinics, school services and_ social 
agencies. 

The provision of materials of 
various kinds. This would be a service 
for those engaged in parent education 
programs, providing course-outline 
pamphlet and book literature, plays, 
films and other materials. It could 
also be a service to individual parents, 
teachers, social workers, doctors and 
so on. 

Educational programs for profes- 
sional groups, such as teachers, nurses, 
social workers. 


An advisory service for community 


projects for children: recreation 
groups, church groups, radio and TV 
programs and similar activities. 

A speakers’ bureau and planning 
centre for various community pro- 
jects. 

A public relations service to inter- 
pret and promote parent education in 
the community. 

This list is not complete. Our ex- 
perience at the Institute of Child 
Study indicates that as soon as such 
a service is available it will be flooded 
with requests. 


For the Unconverted 
One of the major concerns of 
people in the field of parent educa- 
tion over the years has been that 
those who need help most in bring- 
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ing up children are those who never 
get it. The people who take our 
parent education courses at the Insti- 
tute and those who take courses 
arranged through Home and School 
Societies and other groups are usually 
people who are better equipped to be 
parents than the average. 

I would hope and expect that a 
Parent Education Centre which was 
not directly connected with a re- 
search organization (such as_ the 
Institute) or any other educational 
organization would have a_ better 
chance of attracting parents who 
most need the stimulating and helpful 
experience of being members of small 
groups under skilled leadership. 

And I would also envisage that this 
centre would be used by various 
social agencies in the community, 
and that its influence would be con- 
siderable in circles which have so far 
had very little benefit from the ac- 
cumulating knowledge of child de- 


velopment. 


What Bothers Parents? 

Now let us look briefly at some 
examples of topics or areas that cause 
parental worry. 

One of the topics that gives most 
cause for worry is sex education. 
Many people have said and continue 
to say that adequate sex education is 
a necessity and that the best place 
for it is the home. 

But what happens? Even in a good 
home very few parents do anything 
about it. And in poorer homes ade- 
quate sex education is simply non- 
existent. Modern children live in a 
sex-saturated environment—literature, 
moving pictures, T.V., conversation, 
provide plenty of sex-loaded ma- 
terial. But the child is ill-prepared to 
assimilate it. 
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It is my contention that by the 
time the child is old enough to start 
reading he should have a foundation 
of factual information about where 
babies come from, the difference be- 
tween boys and girls and the names 
of parts of the body. And he should 
have this information in a context of 
marriage and family life. This means 
that the little child’s inevitable ques- 
tions should be answered truthfully 
and adequately. 


When the child’s questions are met 
with rebuffs or he is told he must 
not ask such questions, his curiosity 
does not evaporate into thin air but 
becomes more acute, and we some- 
times get the beginnings of perver- 
sion. 

Scores of parents have told me that 
they believed that it was a good idea 
to answer the small child’s questions 
in an honest and truthful way but 
that they were unable to do so. ‘They 
said they did not know what to say, 
and that they would be too em- 
barrassed. Some of these same parents 
later reported to me that the informa- 
tion they had gathered from parent 
education groups and the confidence 
they had got from the discussions, 
enabled them to do what they con- 
sidered to be their duty. 


Much more important than actual 
information for children are the 
attitudes they acquire. Every school 
principle can cite examples of un- 
healthy attitudes and incidents in his 
school in this area of sex. None of 
these incidents involve children who 
have had adequate and healthy sex 
education. They always involve 
children who have been denied the 
chance to learn in a healthy way the 
meaning and significance ‘of sex in 
human life. 

This is a very much neglected area 
of education. The school contends 
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that early sex education is the 
responsibility of the home but very 
few homes have accepted the re- 
sponsibility mainly because parents do 
not have the kind of help and sup- 
port they need. 

Sex education is but one example 
of the areas that parent education 
can contribute to, and in which 
sympathetic advice, study and discus- 
sion has been proven beneficial. 

I'll mention just one more ex- 
ample— discipline. 

Discipline is a subject about which 
there is more controversy and con- 
fusion than any other today. Century- 
old methods of demanding immediate 
obedience from children, of spank- 
ing and w hipping the child into sub- 
mission, of fear, of seen-and-not- 
heard children, have disappeared or 
are rapidly fading from our homes, 

Some people deplore this. But our 
difficulty is not the disappearance of 
these methods but the failure of a 
good many parents to find an ade- 
quate method to take their place. 
This is why sound parent education 
is a pressing need. 

The study of child development 
has indicated that there are good 
reasons why fear and torture are not 
desirable methods of dealing with 
children. And this same study points 
the way to a scheme of discipline that 
is better. 

No student of children’s behaviour 
has ever advocated that the child 
should be allowed to run wild or do 
as he likes. All sensible people realize 
that the child should learn to accept 
and conform to the reasonable rules 
of civilized living. The modern con- 
cept of discipline is not unbridled 
self-expression as some people seem 
to think, but rather a plan of arrang- 
ing conditions for learning how to 
live in a world with other people. 
The goal of such a scheme of disci- 
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pline is to produce individuals who 
are self-disciplined, capable of run- 
ning their own lives satisfactorily, 
capable of responsible adult be- 
haviour, capable of making a contri- 
bution to their world. 


One of the most important insights 
that has developed in the last half 
century from the study of human 
behaviour and child development is 
the central importance of interper- 
sonal relationships. The child can 
develop antagonisms and resentments 
against people that will break forth 
in anti-social and unhealthy ways. Or 
he can develop basic trust and social 
sensibilities that will enable him to 
live at peace with others and to be 
able to co-operate in family and 
group living. It all depends on the 
kind of relationships which exist be- 
tween himself and others, especially 
his parents, in the early years of his 
development. 

This means that it isn’t so much 
the techniques that parents use to 
control their children that are im- 
portant, as the way these techniques 
are used. Our experience with 
parents’ groups over the last quarter 
century is the reason for our confi- 
dence that parents can learn how to 
produce a home atmosphere in which 
children can learn how to become 
healthy, happy, well-adjusted adults. 

Finally, I would like to mention 
how valuable it is for parents to have 
a place where they can release ten- 
sions. This is especially true of 
mothers of young children who are 
faced with the job of dealing with 
the children day after day, and who 
get very little chance to catch their 
breath between what seems to them 
one crisis after another. Small diffi- 
culties loom large, little problems be- 
come exaggerated, and emotions are 
aroused. 
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We have watched harassed parents 
in groups gradually relax as they gain 
a new perspective and see the possi- 
bility of even enjoying their children 
where previously they had found them 
a burden. Just to discover that one’s 
problems are not unique or special, 
that other parents have much the 
same difficulties, is a comfort. Per- 
haps the greatest service we can 
render some parents is to help them 
relax and enjoy their children. 

Tensions, strains and worries create 
difficulties. Family life can be ruined 
by fear of making mistakes and worry 
about the common immaturities of 
children. Many parents need to be 
reassured, given confidence in them- 
selves and helped to find joy and 
satisfaction in parenthood. An hour 
spent with a sympathetic, under- 


standing person can work miracles. 
And attendance at a regular group 
meeting where knowledge of what 
to expect and insight about child 
development is gained can be literally 
a godsend to many worried parents. 
Parents need help and suppport more 
than blame. 


It is time we stopped sniping at 
parents and young people and started 
providing the facilities that will 
enable them to do the kind of job 
that most of them want to do but 
that many of them do not know how 
to do. We have a justifiable faith in 
education as the method of bringing 
about improvement in ways of living. 
I am suggesting that we apply this 
faith to the area of child rearing 
through parent education. 





THE FAMILY SERVICE CENTRES 
of the 
NEIGHBORHOOD WORKERS ASSOCIATION 


require 


FAMILY CASEWORKERS 


Family service requires caseworkers with extensive understanding 
of personality development, the significance of behaviour, family 
dynamics and community resources. Equally essential is a degree of 


skill in establishing treatment relationships which enable clients to 
solve serious family problems. 


Qualifications: MSW (BSW considered) 
Salary: Toronto Branch CASW Scale 


Apply to: Miss Littian THoMson, 
Executive Director, 
Neighborhood Workers Association, 
22 Wellesley Street, East, 
TORONTO, Ontario. 
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BRINGING WELFARE SERVICES 


TO REMOTE AREAS 


MARIE RIDDELL 





NE would not think at first 
glance that there could be 
room for a divergence of 
opinion on the meaning of the title of 
this article. It is possible, however, 
and the word in question is “remote”. 

Does it refer to areas remote in 
the geographical sense—or remote 
because of the difficulties of trans- 
portation to the area—or remote in 
the sense of being apart from the 
centres of heaviest concentration of 
population and therefore lacking the 
varied and well-developed resources 
of those larger centres? From still 
another point of view, does it mean 
removed from the centre of adminis- 
tration of the agency which brings 
the welfare services to the area? 

For our purposes here it is sug- 
gested that remote means any one or 
a combination of these, because the 
word “bringing” implies that the 
welfare services are provided from an 
outside source to communities or 
areas which are unable to provide 
comprehensive welfare service, if any 
at all, without outside help. 

In some parts of Canada tradition 
has prescribed that this shall be 
done largely by private agencies, 
occasionally under the sponsorship of 
the church. In others, family and 
children’s welfare services are pro- 
vided by local welfare agencies while 
the public assistance program is the 
responsibility of some unit of gov- 
ernment. 


In still others a generalized welfare 
service is provided by the provincial 
government outside the larger centres 
of population. It is this last method 
of bringing welfare services to re- 
mote areas that I shall discuss because 
it is to some extent still at the grow- 
ing stage and because it is the one | 
know best. 


Are Needs Different? 

Are the welfare needs found in a 
remote area any different to those 
found anywhere else? It is unlikely, 
although ‘they are often aggravated 
by the remoteness or isolation. 
Wherever there are persons or 
families subject to the hazards and 
stresses of life there will always be a 
need for some form of assistance 
program, family service, child wel- 
fare service, service for the disturbed 
boy or girl, care for the elderly 
when their families can no longer 
look after them or they can no longer 
manage on their own. This list is not 
complete by any means. 

Who should be responsible for 
those welfare services? This is open 
to question but the trend appears to 
be toward provincial government 
acceptance of the responsibility. Cer- 
tainly in the areas of scattered popu- 
lation or small communities there are 
not the financial resources, or the 
permanence or numbers of popula- 
tion, to organize local welfare ser- 
vices. In many medium-sized com- 
munities only the minimum of com- 


Miss Riddell is supervisor of the Family Division, Social Welfare Branch, 
B.C. Department of Health and Welfare. British Columbia is noted for its 
comprehensive provincial social welfare services, not the least of which is its 
attention to the needs of people living in the outlying parts of the Province. 
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Scene from the film “A Friend at the 
Door” which describes welfare work 
in British Columbia. 






























munity resources can be supported or 
organized. 

There is the added consideration of 
uniformity of service. This is more 
likely to be attained if the welfare 
service is provided by organization 
at a higher level and with greater 
financial resources upon which to 
draw. 


What should be the goal in bring- 
ing welfare services to “remote” 
areas? It should be the best possible 
provision and coverage under the 
circumstances so that people in need 
or with problems do not suffer by 
reason of their isolation or remote- 
ness. This is the ideal but there are 
practical issues and problems to be 
considered. 

What are some of the factors 
which affect the achievement of this 
goal? The following are not all, and 
indeed may sound commonplace, but 
they are important and real. 


Special Difficulties 
One of the major difficulties is 
purely geographical. For the family 
that lives in a small community on 


the Alaska Highway or a small fish- 
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ing village on the coast, visits to the 
nearest social welfare office or to a 
larger centre where social welfare 
services exist may be very few. 

In reverse the social workers’ visits 
to their homes can only be at long 
irregular intervals and even then pos- 
sibly only for a very short period of 
time. This does not mean a complete 
absence of the casework method, 
however, but it does mean a modifica- 
tion of casework service. 

Even the family or person who lives 
fifty miles from the district office or 
ten miles off the main highway may 
be remote because of the difficulties 
of travel. 

Car transportation may be the most 
convenient but it is not always the 
easiest because of bad roads or 
hazardous driving conditions. 

Then there is the boat which only 
sails up the coast on certain days of 
the week—not to mention the motor 
launch which must be chartered along 
the way to reach the family or cluster 
of pensioners who live in out-of-the- 
way inlets on the coast. 

Other modes of travel may be 
horseback along the narrow back 
roads where no car can go, or by 
railway speeder to the logging camp, 
or even on foot for the last mile 
or so. 

Needless to say the weather is not 
a minor factor in travelling difficul- 
ties. Extremes of cold in the central 
and northern part of the province 
and the spring floods and rains in the 
great valleys of the rivers can make 
travelling not only an exciting ad- 
venture but on occasion hazardous as 
well. 

Even under decentralized organiza- 
tion the local welfare office, which 
must of necessity be strategically lo- 
cated in some centre of population 
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or town, does not always bring the 
welfare worker in close proximity to 
all who need welfare services and 
many hours of travelling are neces- 
sary to cover a district. 

Lack of local resources may be 
another factor which limits welfare 
services in remote areas. A public 
welfare service can only expand as 
far and as fast as policy and public 
funds permit. When the usual com- 
munity resources of recreation, 
camps and supplementary services are 
lacking, the effectiveness of the wel- 
fare service can be accordingly 
limited. 

There is a danger here, however, 
that one may use this as an excuse 
when it should be a challenge. One 
of the many responsibilities of the 
worker should be to kindle neigh- 
borly and community interest in 
meeting some of these lacks. This 
has been frequently demonstrated in 
the provision of accommodation for 
elderly persons, foster homes and 
nursing or boarding homes. The social 
worker cannot of necessity be the 
leader in such enterprises but he or 
she can provide the spark which 
kindles. Whatever resources do exist, 
the social worker must know well 
their function, purpose and policy to 
be able to use them constructively. 


The Social Worker 


We have been speaking of external 
problems and here perhaps is the 
place to speak of the person who 
brings the welfare services and some 
of his problems. The social worker 
who serves in remote areas must be 
a special kind of person, which not 
all of us are. He or she must be 
happy living away from the “ameni- 
ties” of city life—the ballet or con- 
certs, libraries, art galleries or sports 
events, and away from close friends, 
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associates and fellow workers, more 
comfortable living quarters, or what 
you will that makes urban life most 
attractive. 


Apart from cultural or professional 
considerations there are the personal 
qualities. The rural social worker 
must be able to take responsibility, 
have initiative, judgment, and be able 
to make decisions. At times he must 
give leadership and always inspiration. 
He must live in the area in that spirit 
of neighborliness which is generally 
highly developed in isolated or small 
communities. He must be able to 
accept the economic, social and cul- 
tural patterns of the small com- 
munity or isolated area. Friendly 
participation in rural community ac- 
tivity Is also a must. 

Public relations is also an impor- 
tant part of the job. As the sole 
representative of the welfare agency 
in an area he must endeavor to build 
up good will for his administration 
and an understanding of the service 
being given. Added to this is the ever- 
present necessity of interpretation of 
social work. 


The above may sound like an um- 
brella definition of qualities required 
for all social workers but social 
workers are people too, like the 
people they serve. Some are “city 
folk” and some are not, and rural 
social work makes exceptional de- 
mands on the worker. Some are 
happier in the outposts and some are 
not, and the person lacking a feeling 
for the far places or rural areas can 
never effectively bring welfare ser- 
vices to remote areas. But there are 
many compensations not found in the 
more clearly defined urban job. 


The rural social worker must 
budget his service well. Before this 
can be done, however, there are two 
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important and basic matters to be 
settled. One is a clear definition of 
agency function and the other a clear 
understanding of the job of a social 
worker. 

Wherever there is misunderstand- 
ing, if misunderstanding there is, the 
social worker in the outlying areas is 
apt to be made the focal point or the 
“target” for all community problems 
which involve people even though 
the problem may be beyond the scope 
of social work. 

Can we really be all things to all 
people because we happen to be the 
only social worker for miles around? 
This is disputed ground and one 
hesitates to tread on it but there is 
the possibility that social workers in 
rural and remote areas may be pre- 
vented from doing the job they can 
and should do because a major por- 
tion of their time is absorbed in try- 
ing to do all the things they are 
asked to do. 

Although it seems inconsistent with 
the purpose of bringing general wel- 
fare services to remote areas, it would 
appear that selectivity in intake must 
be as much a part of generalized wel- 
fare service to remote areas as it is a 
part of the more specialized service of 
a city agency. 


Selection of Cases 

How can this selectivity be accom- 
plished? First we must consider the 
responsibilities placed upon us, by 
legislation and by agency policy. 
What are some of the criteria which 
may govern selectivity? 

In a recent publication* there was 
a reference to three classifications of 
welfare services: indispensable; es- 
sential; desirable. Indispensable ser- 
vices were defined as those which 

*Virginia Welfare Bulletin, May 1956. 
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meet the minimum need for the pre- 
vention of physical, mental, social or 
character disintegration and there- 
fore should have priority in any 
program. Essential services are those 
which should provide people with the 
necessary opportunities for personal 
growth. Desirable services are those 
which provide extension of those 
considered essential. 


Desirable services must give pre- 
cedence to the indispensable and 
essential services. This criterion ap- 
plies in welfare services in remote 
areas and particularly to a_ public 
welfare program. One might even 
suggest further that some of the essen- 
tial and most of the desirable services 
lie more within the responsibility of 
the local community where they are 


feasible and where they can be 
organized. 
Another criterion of selectivity 


must be the responsibilities placed on 
us by the function of the agency. 
There are responsibilities imposed by 
or described in legislation, e.g. the 
granting of financial assistance, child 
welfare, licensing of welfare institu- 
tions to protect the young and 
elderly. Complementary to these are 
responsibilities imposed by agency 
policy. 

There are other responsibilities 
which are less tangible and clear-cut 
but none the less real. They are our 
self-imposed responsibilities as public 
servants and as members of a profes- 
sion. 

All of these must be sorted and 
evaluated carefully in any program 
but especially in a widely spread 
program covering the farthest cor- 
ners of a province. In other words the 
social worker covering a large district 
or territory in the “remote areas” 
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must apportion his time between the 
services he must give, the services he 
can give, and the services he would 
like to give. 

It is an incongruous thought but 
twenty or more years ago we were 
interpreting social work in the re- 
mote areas by demonstrating what 
social casework is, and though we 
still try to do that, we are now having 
to demonstrate what it is not! 


Expedients 

To work in the remote areas the 
worker must sharpen his skills in in- 
terviewing, in diagnosis, and assess- 
ment and planning. He must learn to 
accomplish as much as possible in a 
very short interview—while the boat 
waits at the dock or the local means 
of transporation waits outside the 
house. 

When interviews can only be at 
infrequent intervals the worker 
should acknowledge with the client 
that there can be no intensive case- 
work service. The short-contact ser- 
vice, however, demands equal if not 
greater casework skill. If the inter- 
view is a satisfactory one to the 
client he may be more ready and 
willing to carry on and resolve some 
of his other problems himself. He also 
has the assurance that he is always 
free to seek the help of the agency 
and the social worker again at any 
time. 


Planned interviews are possible by 
relating them to shopping expedi- 
tions or market days in the local 
community, or by asking the client 
to meet with the worker at the wharf 
or some convenient stopover place. 
In remote areas interviews cannot all 
be conducted within the sheltering 
walls of the office or the home and 
their timing must be related to trans- 
portation schedules by boat, train or 
plane— or the offered lift. 
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Unplanned interviews must be 
accepted also as part of the routine. 
The client or applicant who has made 
a special trip to town by arranging 
a ride with a neighbor to the nearest 
welfare office cannot be turned away 
with an appointment for next week. 
The exception here, of course, is the 
“one-man” office, where the worker 
may be travelling out in the district 
for several days at a time. 

Alternatives must be created to 
take the place of the personal con- 
tact. If casework is a method of help- 
ing people through a warm helping 
relationship of mutual respect and 
trust, can this not be conveyed in a 
letter too, as well as across the desk? 
This method is not applicable in all 
situations, but in those where a de- 
monstrated sympathetic and con- 
tinuing interest is necessary for an 
isolated person or family one hundred 
or more miles, or a day’s journey, 
away, the friendly and interested 
letter can be an acceptable substitute 
for the personal interview. 

One learns to use key persons in 
the area or community, as well as 
officials, as a liaison or channel of 
information in an emergency. They 
must be people who have the respect 
and confidence of the people among 
whom they live. These people are not 
social workers nor is it expected that 
they serve this function, but they will 
be persons in which the spirit of 
neighborliness, so often lost in the 
large cities, is found to a marked 
degree. 

Case examples do not belong in an 
article such as this. Neither has any 
effort been made to dwell on the ex- 
citing or dramatic incident. They are 
there nevertheless, a part of the day- 
to-day job of serving people which 
is the primary reason that welfare 
services exist. 
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People in remote areas are, how- 
ever, no different from their city 
relatives in their problems and their 
needs. They are the old person who 
needs help in applying for old age 
security—the old but perennial trap- 
per or prospector who must be 
“brought out” for medical care or to 
go to a nursing home—the old couple 
who have lived for years on their own 
plot of ground, an acre or a home- 
stead, who require financial assistance 
—the “problem family” who some- 
how seem to have got themselves 
isolated twenty miles or more from 
anywhere—the family whose bread- 
winner has become ill or disabled— 
the delinquent boy or girl—the child 
in need of protection—the adopting 
parents—the unmarried mother—the 
ill or incompetent who need board- 


ing or nursing home or institutional 
care. 


All of them must be helped with 
their problems and welfare service is 
brought to them to the best of our 
ability in the face of difficulties which 
arise because the area served is re- 
mote. 


Finally it should be repeated that 
to help them demands knowledge and 
skill on the part of the worker. 
Whatever the limitations or modifi- 
cations necessary it is still social 
work, with added challenges not al- 
ways found in social work in other 
settings. It need not be a lifetime 
job, but a year or two “in the field” 
can and should be an experience in 
which many social workers would 
want to share. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISORS 


required for 


The Department of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation 


Yorkton and Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 


Salary range: $350 to $442 


Requirements: A graduate social worker with experience in an 
agency offering services to children and families. The duties will 
involve casework supervision of 6 to 8 field workers giving the 
services of our child welfare program. 


In applying please refer to Comp. c/c 4127. 


For further information and application forms please apply to: The 
Public Service Commission, Regina, Saskatchewan, or to: The 
Personnel Branch, Department of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, 
Government Administration Building, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 


Community Chests and Councils of Canada: Midwinter Conference, 


Quebec City, January 17-19, 1957 


The Community Chests and Coun- 
cils Division’s three-day midwinter 
meeting has become an annual event 
of considerable importance to the 
Council. Here community chest and 
local council lay workers and staff 
gather to exchange experiences, learn 
techniques, and thrash out problems 
of common interest. 

This year there were bad omens 
a few days before the Conference. 
The railway strike was on and the 
mercury was skidding through the 
minus thirties. But the strike ended 
just in time, and the day some 200 
people gathered at the Chateau 
Frontenac the thermometer had risen 
from forty below to a balmy six 
below. By the end of the three days 
it was possible to view Quebec’s 
winter carnival features, including ice 
statues and palace, without serious 
danger of frost-bite. 

The program stressed that this was 
“essentially a conference for laymen, 
with professionals in the background 
acting as resource persons”. Co- 
Chairmen were Huet Massue, Tech- 
nical Adviser, Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company, and Carl 
Reinke, Manager, Public Relations, 
DuPont Company of Canada Limited 
and a Canadian Welfare Council 
Board member. Almost all the thirty 
people appearing on the program 
were agency board members or other 
voluntary workers. And there was 
the best turn-out of lay delegates 
ever to attend a CCC Midwinter 
Conference. 


For the first time at any Council 
meeting there was _ simultaneous 
translation for most of the plenary 
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sessions. Thus it was possible for 
speeches to be given in either French 
or English without having to be re- 
peated or summarized in the other 
language. In other sessions, whenever 
speeches were available in advance, 
they were distributed in translation. 


As usual, the English speaking dele- 
gates needed these services more than 
our largely bilingual French col- 
leagues. But some of us became quite 
brave in struggling with the intri- 
cacies of French—especially in out- 
of-the-way restaurants where it was 
a case of “parlez-vous” or starve! 


Reports on the Conference are 
being prepared and will be sent to 
members of the CCC Division. A 
limited supply will be available to 
meet requests from others. But some 
brief comments are in order here. 


There were four major presenta- 
tions at the meeting: the opening 
address by Mr. J.-M. Martin, Dean 
of Social Sciences, Laval University; 
the luncheon debate on the “Pros and 
Cons of United Funds” between the 
Reverend W. T. Jenkins, First 
Unitarian Church, Toronto, and Mr. 
M. Wallace McCutcheon, of Toronto, 
the Council’s president, a talk on 
“Determining Service Priorities in 
Budgeting” by Mr. Charles H. 
Young, Executive Director of the 
Montreal Welfare Federation and 
Council of Social Agencies, and the 
dinner speech, “New Means—New 
Meanings” by Mr. A. V. Pigott, cam- 
paign chairman of the United Ap- 
peal, Metropolitan Toronto, and 
president of the Toronto Welfare 
Council. 
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The Quebec Story 

Dean Martin spoke on “What Have 
We to Learn from the Approach to 
Federations in Quebec?”. The session, 


entirely in French, was chaired by 
Mr. Massue. 


Dean Martin sketched the tradi- 
tional development of social services 
in Quebec, much of it through the 
parish and diocesan organization. The 
growth of centralized social welfare 
services was a phenomenon of recent 
years. 

This was inevitable in view of the 
increasing industrialization and ur- 
banization of the province. But he 
also thought that one of the principal 
factors in it was the establishment of 
schools of social work at the three 
big universities (McGill, University 
of Montreal, and Laval). This had 
increased the number of professional 
social workers and introduced scien- 
tific methods of helping the victims 
of various social ills. 

Dean Martin described and com- 
mended the growth of united fund- 
raising. There are now 16 chests or 
federations in the province and he 
hoped to see a further growth both 
of these organizations and of local 
welfare councils. 


The United Appeal— 
Good or Bad? 

Is the United Appeal an impersonal 
machine that uses your gifts in ways 
over which you have no control? Or 
is it a good ‘method of meeting need 
through community planning rather 
than through well-meaning but hap- 
hazard individual effort? 

Many supporters of United Funds 
have no doubt been pining to have 
their say ever since Mr. Jenkin’s 
article “Why I’m Against the United 
Fund” was published by Maclean’s in 
mid-January. They will be glad to 
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hear that Mr. McCutcheon did a very 
good job indeed in Quebec on their 
behalf. As chairman of the session, 
Gordon C. Cushing, executive vice- 
president, Canadian Labour Congress, 
held the ring. 

The Council hopes eventually to 
publish Mr. McCutcheon’s speech. In 
the meantime, a summary of the 
opposing points of view has been 
prepared and you can ask the CCC 
Division for it. 


Priorities 

Mr. Young’s address was a thought- 
ful and most interesting discussion of 
the best way to answer a question the 
citizen may well ask after a successful 
campaign: “Now that we’ve raised all 
this money, what shall we do with 
it?”. He described various approaches 
that are being made, both in Canada 
and the States, to the vexed problem 
of how to decide on priorities in dis- 
tributing (always) limited funds to 
welfare agencies. 

People involved in policy making, 
not only in chests and councils but 
in other welfare agencies, will find 
Mr. Young’s paper both informative 
and stimulating. It is being made 
available, on request, by the CCC 
Division. 


Planning and Fund Raising 
Partners in Action 

Mr. Pigott, who was recently 
nominated Toronto’s “Man of the 
Year”, is in a unique position to 
appreciate and interpret the need for 
partnership between planning and 
financing. He has a foot in both 
camps, the United Fund and the Wel- 
fare Council. 

“They should be,” he said, “like 
a good marriage with neither partner 
predominating.” Policy making and 
financing meet most clearly in the 
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budgeting process where the best use 
of the funds raised is planned. 

Mr. Pigott saw an inevitable move 
in larger Canadian communities 
towards the united apeal. He met 
many of Mr. Jenkin’s objections, 
however, by urging safeguards to 
keep the process democratic, leave 
agencies free for creative, even if 
sometimes unpopular, action, and 
bring lay citizens into welfare activi- 
ties as much as possible. This calls 
for an impressive program of inter- 
pretation to increase public know- 
ledge, understanding, and therefore 
support, of social welfare. 

Mr. Pigott particularly stressed the 
need for research. “Revelation and 
prophecy may have sufficed for the 
ancient world”, he said, “but today 
we must add veeearchs and statistics.” 
He called for a national research 
centre, under voluntary auspices, 
pointing out that the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council was the natural home 
for such work. (Of course the Coun- 
cil already carries out a great deal of 
research. But Mr. Pigott’s remarks 
certainly support the need for es- 
tablishment of a Council research de- 
partment, long since authorized by 
the Board of Governors and con- 
tinually deferred, we are sorry to 
say, because of seemingly more 
pressing needs. ) 

The chairman of the dinner session 
was S. P. Cromie, vice-president of 
the Vancouver Sun, His Excellency, 
Archbishop Maurice Roy, pro- 
nounced the invocation. We were 
shocked and grieved to hear, only a 
few days later, of Mr. Cromie’s 
accidental death by drowning. 


Other Items 

The two and a half days were jam- 
packed with interesting sessions. 
There was one on “Planning and 
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Action” where a review of chest and 
council activities across the country 
was presented and then discussed by a 
panel—and the audience. 

Concurrent group meetings dis- 
cussed the plans and problems of 
small, middle-sized, and large cities. 
Regional and suburban services came 
under the microscope with three 
presentations on St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
Montreal suburbs, and Toren, 
North York. 

Representatives from two united 
appeal cities, Toronto and London, 
Ontario told “How We Did It”. 
There were demonstrations in the 
use of slides, films and scripts, and 
of mini-dramas for TV. There was a 
Public Relations Clinic; and _ the 
Division held a business meeting at 
which the chairman, K. LeM. Carter 
of Toronto, reported for the execu- 
tive committee; other committees 
reported; and the members, repre- 
sented from Halifax to Vancouver, 
“had their say”. 

In between there were other forms 
of entertainment, of course. Mayor 
Wilfrid Hamel of Quebec, having 
brought greetings at the opening of 
the Conference, gave a reception for 
the delegates in the Hotel de Ville. 
Mr. J.-M. Guérard, president of the 
Quebec Conseil des Oeuvres and a 
former president of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, entertained the 
head table guests before the dinner. 
And of course there were many less 
formal events in the hotel rooms, 
notably a glorious bull session for 
executives of chests and appeals which 
rapidly reached the “shirt-sleeves, no- 
holds-barred” stage. 


Board of Governors’ Meeting 
The Board met on February 18 as 

luncheon guests of the President. 

There was a very good representa- 
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tion of governors from coast to coast 
and a number of other key Council 
members attended as guests. 

Highlight of the meeting was the 
presentation of a report by Mr. 
A. L. Cawthorn-Page, chairman of 
the Council’s Public Information 
Committee which is in the process of 
formation. 

Mr. Page said that the first meeting 
of the Committee would take place 
shortly. In preparation for it, he had 
spent a good deal of time getting 
acquainted with the Council’s opera- 
tions and its present information pro- 
gram. He was impressed with the job 
that was now being done with 
limited resources but saw many ways 
in which it could be improved and 
expanded. 

Mr. Page stressed that publicity 
should not be for its own sake but 
for something the Council wanted 
to get done. The Council should 
make itself better known not just by 
getting its name as such before the 
public but by having it associated 
with the Council’s work, with its 
divisions, and with helping to im- 
prove social welfare services general- 
ly. He outlined a number of ways in 
which the Council’s information ser- 
vice might be improved, especially if 
more money and staff time could be 
made available. 


In thanking Mr. Page, Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon said he had hoped until the 
end that the Information Chairman 
would be unique in not raising the 
question of more staff for the ser- 
vice. But the sting had been in the 
tail of the report; as usual, finance 
had reared its ugly head—and that’s 
not as mixed a metaphor as you might 


think. 
It was cheering after this to hear 
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that the Council’s finances are in a 
fairly healthy state this year. Unfor- 
tunately, as the executive director 
said, the anticipated surplus was 
hardly a matter for congratulation as 
it was owing to staff vacancies during 
the year. 

Mr. Davis was very pleased to re- 
port that two of these had now been 
filled. Eric Smit, executive director 
of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Brant County, Ontario, would be- 
come Secretary of the Family and 
Child Welfare Divsiion on April 15. 
Norman Cragg, associate secretary of 
the Welfare Council of Greater 
Toronto, would take up his duties on 
April 1 as Secretary of the Public 
Welfare Division. The new budget 
would be considered shortly. It was 
expected there would be some in- 
crease over this year but only in line 
with expected increases in revenue. 

The Board approved the constitu- 
tion of the Canadian Corrections 
Association, subject to further con- 
sideration of the name by the 
Division. The French Commission 
had questioned the French name now 
being used, so the matter was being 
reviewed by a special Division com- 
mittee. 

Father R. Riendeau, Director, Le 
Conseil des Oeuvres, Montreal, re- 
ported on the Council’s work in con- 
nection with Hungarian refugees. He 
stressed the useful contribution it 
was making as a centre for gathering 
information both from government 
and private sources, and transmitting 
it to member agencies. The Council 
is working closely with the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration 
and helping to co-ordinate public 
and private activities and clarify 
them to each other. The Council’s 
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Committee on the Welfare of Immi- 
grants had met with government 
officials and would be meeting again 
soon to discuss further action. 


Community Services Committee, 
Canadian Labour Congress 

This Committee held its first meet- 
ing on January 16. In the absence of 
the chairman, James Whitebone of 
Saint John, N.B., the vice-chairman, 
Elroy Robson of Ottawa presided. 
Mr. Davis, CWC executive director, 
and Laton Smith, staff secretary of 
the CCC Division’s Labour Participa- 
tion Committee, were present as 
observers. 


The Committee was set up follow- 
ing the merger of the two main 
Canadian Labour bodies and is an im- 
portant step in the cooperation be- 
tween social welfare and organized 
labour. The Committee’s functions 
are to: 

inform the CLC membership on the 

work of welfare agencies; stimulate 

interest in this work by conducting 
classes and seminars in many parts of 

Canada; 

encourage union participation in wel- 

fare campaigns; 

study and recommend CLC action on 

legislation dealing with social security; 

maintain the established relationship 
with CWC and other organizations 
working in the field of social welfare. 

At this first meeting, the Commit- 
tee strongly recommended the em- 
ployment of full-time labour staff by 
community chests, and also expressed 
support for the united appeal ap- 


roach to community campaigns. 
P ‘ 


Many members of the Committee 
stayed on in Quebec to attend the 
Midwinter Conference. They met at 
breakfast on the second day with a 
number of community chest and fund 
leaders to discuss further ways of 
working together. The next meeting 
of the Committee is planned to take 
place at the time of the Council’s 
Annual Meeting, May 13-15, in Ot- 
tawa. 

Proudly on display during the 
Conference was an adaptation of the 
Council’s red membership folder 
which the Canadian Labour Congress 
has had printed, stressing labour’s 
responsibility in welfare and _ co- 
operation with the CWC. As a start, 
forty thousand copies will be distri- 
buted to union members. 


A Coming Event 

There will be two star performers 
at the first Canadian Congress of 
Corrections (sponsored by the Cor- 
rections Division) May 26-29, Mon- 
treal. These are Professor Hermann 
Mannheim of the London School of 
Economics, and Judge Jean Chazal, 
vice-president of the Tribunal de la 
Seine and president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Children’s 
Judges. Both are famed for their 
knowledge of the field and are being 
specially “imported” for this occa- 
sion. They will participate at various 
points in the program which is on 
the theme “Teamwork in the Cor- 
rections Field”. 


P.G. 


The Family Circle. A CBC Television series of half-hour programs on child 
development, Sunday afternoons from April 7 to June 9. Watch your local 
paper for dates, times and stations. Starting dates vary from region to region. 
This is a program of the first importance, and you are urged to follow it 


regularly. 
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ABOUT 


Mrs. D. B. Sinelair, who 
has been executive assistant 
to the deputy minister of 
welfare in the Department of 
National Health and Welfare since 
1946, has been loaned to the United 
Nations to be Deputy Director of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund 
(Unicef). Mrs. Sinclair has been Can- 
adian Delegate to Unicef since 1947, 
and served as chairman of its execu- 
tive board in 1951 and 1952. In 1952 
she was President of the Canadian 
Conference on Social Work. 


Jac Cropley, executive director of 
the Deep River Community Associ- 
ation, has been loaned to the Can- 
adian Red Cross for about a year to 
assist in the Hungarian refugee 
emergency situation in Austria. He 
left for Europe late in January. Mr. 
Cropley has resigned from the chair- 
manship of the Canadian Welfare 
Council’s Recreation Division because 
of this lengthy absence from Canada. 


S. P. Cromie, vice-president of the 
Vancouver Sun and campaign chair- 
man-elect for 1957 for the Vancouver 
Community Chest died in early Feb- 
ruary in a drowning accident. He had 
taken a leading part in the January 
Conference sponsored by the C.W.C. 
Community Chests and Councils 
Division in Quebec City. 


Marion Yeigh retired at the end 
of 1956 after completing 30 years of 
work with the Children’s Aid and 
Infants’ Homes of Toronto. 


Donald Gardner is joining the 
staff of the Toronto Welfare Coun- 
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PEOPLE 


cil on April 1, and will have 

major responsibility for work 

in the field of old age. He is 
with the research and statistics 
division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


now 


Mrs. Irene Bardal has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the Big 
Sister Association of Calgary. 


Andrew Thompson, formerly 
liaison officer in Toronto for the 
Canadian Citizenship Branch, is now 
with the Talks and Public Affairs 
Department, C.B.C. 


Jack Zimmerman, campaign di- 
rector of the Winnipeg Community 
Chest, died in January at the age of 

In his few years in the field his 
work was outstanding, and his death 
is a very serious loss. 


Donald F. Bellamy is now as- 
sistant to the executive director, 
Bessie Touzel, of the Ontario Wel- 
fare Council. He had been a medical 
rehabilitation officer with the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Mrs. Gordon Josie has had to 
resign from the Editorial Board of 
this magazine because she has taken 
a full-time job. She is an economist in 
the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Federal Department of Labour, 
with special responsibility for work 
on studies of the role of women in 
the labour force. 


Canadian Welfare 


At the time of writing, 


Hospital 


four provinces, British 
Insurance 


Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Newfoundland have 
indicated that they are willing to 
accept the federal government’s pro- 
posals of last year for sharing in the 
costs of provincially administered 
hospital insurance schemes. Ontario 
has outlined its own proposals and 
talks are going on among the federal 
and provincial officials concerned to 
see whether a scheme can be worked 
out by which the Province can 
participate in the federal-provincial 
plan. Other provinces have shown in- 
terest and it is possible that within 
a few weeks or months a “majority 
of provinces with a majority of the 
population” will have signified their 
willingness to take part in a program 
of hospital insurance with federal aid. 
(On March 4 a hospital insurance bill 
was introduced in the federal House. 
If the bill is passed it will provide the 
legislation necessary to authorize fed- 
eral participation when enough pro- 
vinces have signed agreements and 
have their schemes in operation.) 


The federal government 
approved an_ allocation 
of $1,000,000 for Hun- 
garian relief at the special session of 
Parliament last November. The first 
grants were $250,000 to the Canadian 
Red Cross Society and $250,000 to 
the UN High Commissioner for Re- 
fugees. On February 1 of this year a 
grant of $100,000 was made to the 
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Hungarian 
Refugees 





Canadian Red Cross and $400,000 to 
the High Commissioner for Refugees. 
Of the latter grant $250,000 was ear- 
marked for the Austrian Govern- 
ment’s work with refugees destined 
for Canada. The Red Cross’s pro- 
gram consists of aid to refugees in 
camps in Europe, including 2000 
Hungarians being cared for in the 
Netherlands pending their departure 
to Canada in the spring. 

Three national university organiza- 
tions have raised $120,000 for 60 
scholarships for as many students to 
study in 17 universities across Canada. 
Contributions were collected within 
the universities. 


The Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, Citizenship Branch, has 
issued a “Special Hungarian Issue” 
of its periodical Citizen (February, 
1957) giving information about help- 
ing newcomers to fit into Canadian 
life. An article on “Understanding the 
Refugee Immigrant” has been found 
particularly useful. A list of dic- 
tionaries, word-lists and other aids 
shows a variety of publications which 
will help those who are aiding Hun- 
garians to get a working knowledge 
of French or English and of Canadian 
customs. A limited number of the 
special issue are available from 
Canadian Citizenship Branch, Ottawa. 


As of February 20, 12,836 Hun- 
garian refugees had arrived in Canada. 
Another 84,000 will probably have 
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arrived by the end of March. Be- 
ginning April 1, 10,000 refugees now 
waiting in Europe will be moved to 
Canada by ship or plane. The rate of 
movement will depend on the amount 


of shipping space. 


; The bill to provide for the 
— establishment of a Canada 
ouncil 

Council for the encourage- 
ment to the arts, humanities and 
social sciences, and to provide an en- 
dowment of fifty million dollars for 
the Council and another fifty million 
dollars for a university capital grants 
fund to be administered by the 
Council, passed its third reading in 
the House of Commons on February 
15 and is now (February 21) before 
the Senate. 


The bill provides that the Govern- 
ment can delegate to the Canada 
Council the responsibility for the 
convening of national conferences 
prior to Unesco meetings, complying 
with the provisions of the Unesco 
Charter. 


On January 23 the Cana- 


Labour dian Labour Congress pre- 
Congress 
acti sented to the Government 


of Canada a memorandum 
of requests and recommendations 
which are the results of decisions 
made at its Founding Convention last 
year. A large part of the document 
is taken up with social welfare mat- 
ters: housing, immigration, social 
security, and Canada Council. The 
section on Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations contains a note on “Uniform 
Social Security” which says, “The 
immediate need in this area is federal 
acceptance of responsibility for 
mothers’ and widows’ allowances to 
bring these payments in line with 
present day living costs and family 
needs.” 
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For several years the 
federal Department of 
Labour has been con- 
ducting a campaign to increase em- 
ployment opportunities in winter. The 
federal government itself has directed 
all its departments and agencies to 
plan expenditures in such a way as 
to create maximum employment in 
the winter months. Provincial govern- 
ments and private industry, with 
stimulus from the Labour Depart- 
ment, have cooperated in the move- 
ment. Local efforts have increased in 
vigour each year since the campaign 
started. 

In one city of 140,000 people an in- 
tensive campaign was held in the 
winter of 1955-56 and as a result 
some 500 people were retained in jobs 
—people who otherwise would have 
been out of work—and jobs were 
found for 1700 other workers. Such 
efforts are being made in many cities 
this winter and it is expected that 
one result will be a widespread re- 
examination of methods of construc- 
tion, etc., to see whether changes can 
be made to minimize the effects of 
severe weather on employment. 


Winter 
Employment 


The month-long General 
Conference of Unesco 
n New Delhi last sum- 
mer was attended by a strong 
Canadian delegation headed by 
Leonard Brockington. 


The United Nations Association in 
Canada has lately formed a Unesco 
Projects Advisory Committee whose 
members, numbering 24, have been 
drawn from most Canadian organiza- 
tions interested in Unesco. The first 
task of the Committee will be to pro- 
mote knowledge of the organization, 
especially through Unesco Courier. 
An office has been set up at 113 St. 
George St., Toronto, where in- 
quirers may write for information 
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about speakers on Unesco, films, book 
displays and other program aids. 


The Projects Advisory Committee 
is accepting applications for mem- 
bership in a Canadian Mission to 
Mexico, April 18 to 28 The visit has 
been arranged with the UN Depart- 
ment of Public Information and 
Unesco’s Fundamental Training 
Centre in Patzcuaro. The mission will 
visit Patzcuaro and surrounding vil- 
lages, observing teacher training 
fundamental education and projects 
in arts, crafts and husbandry. It will 
also visit Mexico City and observe 
Unicef projects, malaria contro] and 
the work of the University of 


Mexico. 

From June 5 to June 17 
— ned the Conference of Learned 
ocieties ar 

Societies will meet at the 
University of Ottawa. The Con- 


ference comprises meetings of 22 
different organizations associated with 
higher learning, including the Cana- 
dian Association of Directors of 
Extension and Summer Schools, the 
Canadian Committee of Schools of 
Social Work, University Counselling 
and Placement Service, Canadian 
Social Science Research Council and 
Canadian Political Science Associa- 
tion—to mention a few related to the 


social welfare field. The acting 
chairman is the Reverend Gérard 
Gagnon, O.M.I., University of Ot- 
tawa. 

A Commission of three 
Ontario is charged with the 
Hospital responsibility of ad- 
Services ai 9 acd 
Commission ™inistering Ontario’s 


proposed hospital in- 
surance plan, establishing new and 
additional hospital facilities, approv- 
ing grants for hospital construction 
and establishing training centres for 
hospital personnel. The members are: 
A. J. Swanson (chairman), formerly 
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superintendent of the Toronto 
Western Hospital, Dr. John Neilson, 
superintendent of the Hamilton 
General Hospital, and the Right 
Reverend John G. Fullerton, chair- 
man of the board of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Toronto. The Act setting 
up the Hospital Services Commission, 
passed a year ago, provides for in- 
creasing the number of members to 
aS Many as seven. 


The Ontario Department 


Ontario of Public Welfare is ex- 
Adoptions perimenting with the use 

of display advertising in 
daily and weekly newspapers to 


stimulate interest in the adoption of 
older children. The Minister, the 
Honourable Louis P. Cecile, Q.C., 
explains, “Older and _ handicapped 
children now being cared for at 
public expense might be taken into 
the hearts and homes of loving, 
understanding parents through adop- 
tion if their availability were pro- 
perly publicized.” 

There are about 15,000 children in 
public care in the Province, but only 
a few more than 10 per cent are 
available for adoption. Some diffi- 
culty has been found in placing about 
1,000 of the adoptable group because 
of age, colour or physical handicap. 
The majority of the hard-to-place 
children are normal; none are men- 
tally defective or ill, although a few 
have a physical handicap. The 
children are from four to sixteen 
years of age and in order to maintain 
a normal relation between the ages 
of child and adopting parents, the 
age limit for the latter has been raised 
up to five years over the maximum 
age for adopting infants. For instance 
a ten-year-old boy might be placed 
with parents w here the father is 45. 

Two years ago the Department of 
Public Welfare created an adoption 
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clearance division to help children’s 
aid societies find homes for hard-to- 
place youngsters. By the advertising 
program the Department will aug- 
ment this service by making known 
by description (not name) certain 
children available for adoption. Ap- 
plicants may get in touch with the 
Department through a special post 
office box number and the Depart- 
ment will arrange contact with the 
children’s aid society caring for the 
child, which will then take the 
necessary further steps as in their 
usual adoption procedure. 


Emotionally disturbed chil- 
Alberta dren and adults are given 
Guidance 
Clinics the opportunity to resolve 

their difficulties through 
services provided by the Alberta De- 
partment of Public Health. Full-time 
services are given at Calgary and 
Edmonton; part-time at Red Deer, 
Lethbridge and Ponoka. In addition 
clinical staffs pay visits to 30 other 
Alberta communities. The program 
was instituted in 1929. The clinical 
teams (social work, psychiatrist and 
psy chologist) work in close coopera- 
tion with parents, schools, physicians, 
health units and other community 
services. 
An Act to constitute the 
Provincial Relief Com- 
mittee for Hungarian 
Refugees was passed by the Quebec 
Legislative Assembly on January 29. 
The Committee is to consist of “at 
least two and not more than three 
members appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council” and “shall have 
charge of the coordination and carry- 
ing out of social, educational and 
medical services intended for the 
relief of Hungarian refugees in the 
Province.” A chairman, Colonel 
Maurice Forget, has been appointed. 
The Committee is authorized to con- 
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Refugees 
in Quebec 


stitute a relief fund for the refugees 
and to collect contributions in money 
or in kind. 
oe The Nova _ Scotia 
Rehabilitation Rehabilitation Cen- 
entre for N.S. ; 
tre opened its doors 
officially on January 14, although a 
number of patients had been receiv- 
ing treatment since early last August. 
The Honourable R. A. Donahoe, 
Minister of Health and Welfare, de- 
clared the Centre open. 

This Centre is the result of several 
years of intensive planning by the 
Nova Scotia Rehabilitation Council 
which was established in 1953. All 
national and local health groups are 
co-operating. It is financed by federal 
government Health Grants and by 
voluntary contributions. The Centre 
is housed on the second floor of the 
Tuberculosis Hospital on University 
Avenue, Halifax. All the usual ser- 
vices of a rehabilitation centre are 
provided, including vocational guid- 
ance, placement and follow-up, and 
social service. 

In September 1956 the first 
annual meeting was held in 
Toronto of the Canadian 
Association for Retarded Children 
All ten provinces were represented. 
The Constitution which had been 
tentatively drawn up in January 1956 
was ratified and the officers ( presi- 
dent, three vice-presidents and a 
treasurer) were elected. The 22 mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors were 
also elected and from this Board an 
Executive Committee was formed. It 
is hoped to have a program in action 
by the summer of this year. The 
headquarters will be in Toronto and 
a meeting of the Association will be 
held in Calgary in April. 

The School of Social Wel- 
Social fare, St. Patrick’s College, 
snaaell has announced that, com- 

mencing with the academic 
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vear 1957-58, the Bachelor of Social 
Work degree will no longer be 
awarded. The degree has been abol- 
ished by the Senate of the University 
of Ottawa as being inconsistent with 
a basic premise in the School’s phil- 
osophy of social work education— 
that two years of graduate profes- 
sional education are necessary for the 
fully responsible practice of social 
work. The Diploma in Social Work, 
hitherto awarded to special non- 
degree students upon completion of 
one year of professional education, 
has likewise been abolished. Hence- 
forth the School of Social Welfare 
will grant only the degree of Master 
of Social Work and _ Professional 
Certificate in Social Work (awarded 
to non-degree students). 


The nucleus of what is 
Emotionally hoped will become a 
— dominion-wide Associa- 

tion for Emotionally 
Disturbed Children has been formed 
in Toronto. So far most of the mem- 
bers are in the city but the intention 
is to have membership from the 
whole province in a short time, and 
eventually from the whole country. 


The Canadian Association 
for Adult Education is 
now setting up a Committee on 
Indian Integration, as a result of 
request from a special meeting on the 
subject held in Kingston last June. 


Committee 
on Indians 


The first ° citizens’ council 


tg operating as a branch of 
OFS || Welfare Council in Metro- 
Council 


politan Toronto was set up 
in January. It is known as the North 
York Social Planning Council. A 
similar council is being organized in 
Scarborough, and a citizens’ com- 
mittee is doing a survey of health, 
welfare and recreation needs in York 
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Township with a view to determin- 
ing whether a social planning council 
can be of service in that municipality. 


The report of a recrea- 
tion survey of Metropol- 
itan Toronto, now pub- 
lished (489 pp., price $3.00, available 
from Toronto Welfare Council, 100 
Adelaide Street West, Toronto), was 
the first phase of a project designed 
to form the basis for further plan- 
ning for recreation services. Phase II 
will be the development of criteria 
for effectiveness of services and 
facilities, and Phase III the formula- 
tion of a plan for bringing needs and 
services into balance. 


The Upper Canada Law 
Society, which administers 
a legal aid program for the needy in 
Ontario, has altered the regulations 
to increase the maximum income be- 
yond which free legal aid will not be 
given—for a married man from 
$1500 a year to $1800, and for a single 
man from $900 to $1200. The new 
regulations make legal aid available 
for several thousand more Ontario 
residents who fall within the “needy” 
group. 


Toronto 
Recreation 


Legal Aid 


A recent study made 
by the New York City 
Youth Board shows 
that less than one per cent of NYC 
families produced more than 75 per 
cent of the City’s juvenile delin- 
quents. Virtually all of these families 
were recent recipients of public assis- 
tance and represented about one-third 
of the total public and private relief 
caseload. Significantly greater per- 
centages of these families than of the 
rest of the population had difficulties 
arising from alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion, mental illness, physical handi- 
caps, broken homes, or cruelty to 
children 


N.Y. Youth 
Board Survey 
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From the Depths, by Robert H. 
Bremner. New York University 
Press, Washington Square, New 
York 3, 1956. 364 pp. Price $5.50. 


Though some may talk glibly of 
the need for social action, it remains 
true that all social work movements 
have their origin in _ individual 
remonstrance. Robert Bremner’s book 
is a study of America’s awakening to 
poverty as a social problem. It is not 
a history of economic distress in the 
United States but an attempt to ex- 
plain the factors that made Americans 
conscious of and sympathetic to the 
misfortunes of their fellows. 

Its objectives are to trace the 
growth of factual information about 
social conditions, to characterize and 
account for changing attitudes to- 
wards poverty, to describe the ways 
in which writers and artists have 
handled the subject of poverty in 
their work, and to present the exper- 
iences and influences that led to the 
enactment of legislation affecting 
housing, child labour, women in in- 
dustry and industrial accidents. 
Broadly stated, the purpose of the 
book is to show how philanthropic 
movements have added to our aware- 
ness and understanding of the poverty 
problem. 

The period treated in most detail 
extends from the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century — when the 
initial reaction of the fortunate classes 
to slum dwellers was one of repug- 
nance rather than compassion and 
when poverty was considered the 
consequence of sloth and sinfulness— 
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to the 1920’s with the re-discovery of 
the brotherhood of man, a period 
extending roughly from 1830 to 1925. 


By the close of the period insuffi- 
ciency and insecurity had come to be 
regarded as even more disturbing 
issues than dependency; the industrial 
causes of misery were recognized as 
more important than the moral, and 
social rather than individual reform 
was being urged as an appropriate 
remedy for want. Partly because of 
these developments, partly because of 
fundamental changes in the nation’s 
economic and social structure, the 
earlier philanthropic interest in the 
poor had evolved into concern with 
the condition of labour and the stand- 
ard of living of the population as a 
whole. 


So far as the book has a thesis, it is 
that we owe our progress in humani- 
tarian reform and our best achieve- 
ments in literature and art to indi- 
viduals, regardless of their fields of 
endeavour, who have been eager to 
discover, reveal, and be guided by 
the truths of actual life. 


Montreal G. B. CLARKE 


The Social Cost of Residence Laws, 
by Elizabeth Wickenden, 1956. 
10 pp. Price 10 cents. Residence 
Laws: Road Block to Human 
Welfare, 1956. 31 pp. Price 50 
cents. These pamphlets are avail- 
able from National Travelers Aid 
Association, 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 


The Social Cost of Residence Laws 
by Elizabeth Wickenden, is a reprint 
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from the June number of Social Case- 
work. Residence Laws: Road Block 
to Human Welfare is a symposium of 
seven papers given at the 83rd Annual 
Forum of the National Conference of 
Social Work in St. Louis in 1956. The 
first paper of the symposium “Let’s 
face up to Restrictive Residence 
Laws” was also writen by Miss 
Wickenden and, taken together, the 
two papers present the historical 
background of residence laws, the 
current situation, the changes re- 
quired and the challenge to the social 
work profession and everyone inter- 
tested in human values and welfare. 

Robert Goodwin of the Bureau of 
Employment Security in the United 
States Department of Labor discusses 
the Fluid Labor Force and our Ex- 
panding Economy. He gives national 
statistics on the movement of the 
American Labor force and empha- 
sizes the need for accurate informa- 
tion about jobs being made available 
to all parts of the country, so that the 
individual worker may make intelli- 
gent choices when he decides to move 
to a new community to better his 
economic condition. 

Elsie M. Rogers of the Travelers 
Aid discusses the personal problems 
that arise when workers migrate from 
one area to another. She comments 
particularly on the problem of mi- 
gratory farm labor, and the challenge 
presented in general terms by Miss 
Wickenden is clearly defined as it 
refers to these specific problems. 

Peter Kasius, Deputy Commissioner 
for New York City Affairs in the 
State Welfare Department, describes 
what has happened in the State of 
New York where he states the resi- 
dence requirements have been largely 
abolished. After reading Mr. Kasius’ 
paper one is left in considerable doubt 
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as to whether New York State has 
really abolished residence require- 
ments. 


He states that nothing remains of 
the ancient concept of local settle- 
ment except the requirement that the 
needy person shall have resided in the 
local district for a year or more and 
then is eligible for assistance as a 
local charge with a percentage of 
State reimbursement. Mr. Kasius goes 
on to say that if the needy person has 
not resided in the State for a year he 
is a State charge with full State re- 
imbursement for the cost of care and 
assistance provided by the local ad- 
ministrative agency. One is left to 
infer that New York State still retains 
a one year residence law with a 
degree of local responsibility. Mr. 
Kasius makes no mention of what 
happens when the needy person 
moves about from one local area to 
another, not residing in any local area 
for the required year and yet being 
resident in the State of New York for 
longer than a year. 


Apart from the fact that this prob- 
lem is not dealt with in Mr. Kasius’ 
paper, it is obvious that as long as 
there is a year’s residence require- 
ment and a degree of local financial 
responsibility, the administrative offi- 
cials in the local area may be readily 
induced to have the needy person 
move to another local area before the 
year’s residence period has been com- 
pleted. 


Therefore, in spite of the optimistic 
title contained in Mr. Kasius’ paper 
“What Happens in a State Without 
Residence Requirements”, one has the 
uneasy feeling that New York State 
still has residence provisions and that 
the law may still be open to the same 
abuses as the Elizabethan Law of 
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settlement. Certainly there is nothing 
in the paper that would indicate the 
New York residence law is any more 
progressive than the British Columbia 
or Saskatchewan laws on the same 
subject. 


Mr. Kasius does observe that the 
number of State charges are not 
alarmingly high. Eighty per cent of 
State charges belong to the City of 
New York and this must be inter- 
preted in the light of the fact that 
thirteen million people move in and 
out of this great City each year. 


Edna Hughes, a Consultant with 
the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, points out the cost to children of 
residence restrictions and she sets out 
certain convictions and challenges 
which should be shared by all work- 
ers in the children’s field. 


The last two papers in the sym- 
posium deal with the effect of resi- 
dence laws on medical and mental 
health services. 


While these papers are valuable as 
reference material indicating the na- 
ture of the residence problem and 
some of the possible solutions, noth- 
ing particularly new has been added 
to the many excellent papers and 
pamphlets that have already been 
written on this subject. 


All of these papers emphasize the 
obvious fact that our residence laws 
lag behind current social and eco- 
nomic thinking in other fields and it 
is clear that this lag is partly due to 
the heritage of our Elizabethan Poor 
Laws. Too often we think of the 
sturdy beggar of Elizabethan times 
when the needy person requests help. 
This in turn manifests itself in a puni- 
tive attitude towards all recipients of 
public assistance and it is this pattern 
of thinking which holds us back and 
which, of course, offers the challenge. 
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There is another very important 
factor which is also responsible for 
some of the more difficult aspects of 
the residence problem. There would 
be no residence problem as between 
local areas if we had complete state or 
provincial financial responsibility for 
general public assistance. It is only 
when the local authority becomes 
financially responsible that it is anx- 
ious to move people back and forth 
from one part of the province or 
state to another. As long as financial 
responsibility is largely or entirely 
vested in the local area we are likely 
to have some form of residence laws 
which act as a road block to the reha- 
bilitation efforts of people working 
in public assistance. 

The first step is to transfer the 
financial responsibility for public 
assistance from the local area to the 
larger unit of government—the state 
or province. For, as long as needy 
individuals have to depend on the 
charity of local or municipal govern- 
ments for all or a portion of the funds 
necessary to meet their needs, the 
vision of the “sturdy beggar” and an 
increased tax rate will be sufficient to 
deter even the most sympathetic 
Jocal official. 


The removal of local financial re- 
sponsibility will not be enough, for 
both Canada and the United States 
face the problem of states and 
provinces that have not sufficient 
revenues to meet social and economic 
demands which are inversely propor- 
tional to the economic well- -being of 
the people. There must be then a 
fairly generous amount of federal 
help in the field of general public 
assistance if the problem is to be met 
with any degree of success. 

The Canadian unemployment as- 
sistance formula, pursuant to which 
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the federal government pays fifty 
per cent of the cost of public assis- 
tance in excess of a certain statistical 
norm, is not the answer because some 
of the provinces are so lacking in 
economic resources that they are un- 
able to meet even fifty per cent of 
the normal public assistance require- 
ments of their citizens. There is no 
reason to believe the situation is any 
different in some of the forty-eight 
states. 


In brief, a large part of the resi- 
dence problem is financial and can 
be solved only by a statesman-like 
approach to the distribution of 
powers, responsibilities and revenues 
between the federal and state or pro- 
vincial governments, and a clear-cut 
recognition that if we are really 
serious about solving the problems of 
poverty on a national basis, we are 
not likely to achieve this while we 
cling to Elizabethan localism in the 
administration of our welfare pro- 
grams. 

F. R. MacK1Innon 
Department of Public Welfare, 
Halifax 


The Social Work Year Book, 1957, 
edited by Russell H. Kurtz. National 
Association of Social Workers, 
New York, 1957. 752 pp. Price 
$7.50. 


The thirteenth edition of the Social 
Work Year Book is the first to be 
published by the National Association 
of Social Workers. It follows the 
same general structure and format as 
the earlier editions and like them is 
an independent volume. 


It is divided into three main parts. 
Part I consists of three articles on the 
history, development and context of 
social welfare in the United States; 
Part II brings together sixty-eight 
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topical articles describing the various 
activities and programs of social work 
and some of the closely related fields. 
Part III comprises four directories of 
agencies with programs related to the 
subject matter presented in Part II. 
There is also an appendix list of 
periodicals which gives data about 
the periodicals mentioned in the bib- 
liographies. 

Many of the topical articles, with 
the addition of current material, are 
similar in content to articles in the 
previous editions. However five new 
topics have been added, “Intergroup 
Relations’, “Mental Retardation”, 
“Personnel of Social Welfare”, “So- 
cial Action”, and “Supervision in 


Social Work”. 


Bibliographies are appended to the 
topical articles and contain selected 
references to the literature of the 
subject discussed. They constitute 
what is believed to be one of the 
most up-to-date and extensive bibli- 
ographies on social work currently 
published. 


The article on Canadian Social Wel- 
fare by Dr. George Davidson, Deputy 
Minister of Welfare, Department of 
National Health and Welfare will be 
of special interest to Canadians. It 
gives a cross-section view of the 
comprehensive system of income 
maintenance programs and health and 
welfare services in Canada. It is 
worth noting that the title of the 
article is now “Canadian Social Wel- 
fare” and not “Canadian Social 
Work” as the articles were called in 
the earlier issues. Indeed one cannot 
help remarking that the broader term 
“social welfare” has been employed 
throughout the book where formerly 
“social work” was used almost ex- 
clusively. 

The Social Work Year Book 1957 
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has been published for a varied aud- 
ience, not only social workers and 
practitioners in related fields but for 
all interested people whatever their 
connection with social work may be. 
Its publication marks a further step 
in the efforts of the profession to 
advance the development of social 
work in a responsible and progressive 
manner. 

Mary LarortTuNE 
Canadian Welfare Council 
Ottawa 


Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1956. The Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, 1956. 166 pp. 
Price 50 cents. 


This is a review only of the sec- 
tion on the Research and Statistics 
Division of the Department, which 
gives the impression of a wealth of 
knowledge gleaned, analyzed and 
recorded by a staff whose interests 
have ranged widely over the Can- 
adian health and welfare field and 
also touched on work in Europe and 
the United States. The work has 
taken staff members to conferences 
on such subjects as “Radiation 
Genetics Research”, held in England, 
“Canadian Medical Care”, held in 
Edmonton, “Aging”, held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and “Staffing our 
_ Agencies”, held in Ottawa. 


A great deal of research has been 
undertaken so that reports could be 
submitted to various committees or 
organizations, such as the Senate 
Committee on the Traffic in Narcotic 
Drugs in Canada. The World Health 
Organization received information on 
rehabilitation services and_ services 
for the aged. A study of hospital bed 
standards and requirements, and sta- 
tistics on the supply and distribution 
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of doctors and nurses were submitted 
to the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects. These are only 
some of the many subjects studied by 
the Research and Statistics Division. 


In the field of Family and Child 
Welfare, we are told that progress 
was made in the planning of the long 
term study of child welfare reporting 
and statistics in Canada. This project 
(initiated by the Canadian Welfare 
Council) is designed to encourage 
uniformity in the use of basic defini- 
tions and in the substance and method 
of reporting. 

Work was also begun on one of 
the periodic reports requested by the 
United Nations on “Changes and 
Developments in Family and Child 
Welfare 1953-55”. Consultative ser- 
vices were provided on several wel- 
fare projects including a study to 
determine the need for child and 
family welfare services in a metro- 
politan area. 

Welfare services for older people 
received their share of attention. 
Amongst other activities in this field 
a review of research and other studies 
on behalf of older persons was pre- 
pared as background material for a 
radio series on aging. 

The study of the problem of secur- 
ing personnel for welfare services was 
continued, and there was close co- 
operation with the Canadian Welfare 
Council on various aspects of this 
subject. 


Amongst several publications issued 
during the year were the following 
bulletins: Government Expenditures 
and Related Data on Health and 
Social Welfare 1947-53; Selected 
Public Hospital and Medical Care 
Plans in Canada; Incidence and Pre- 
valence of Illness; Volume of Health 
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Care for Selected Income Groups; 
Hospitals in Canada; and Tuberculosis 
Services in Canada. 


This report is interesting for two 
reasons. It gives an indication of the 
breadth and scope of the work of 
the Research Division of the Health 
and Welfare Department; and_ it 
gives anyone interested in a particular 
aspect of health or welfare an idea of 
the lines on which the Government 
is working and something of what 
has been achieved in the past year. 

In conclusion here is a quotation 
from the report itself: ““The Research 
and Statistics Division carries on a 
program of analysis and evaluation 
of basic information on health and 
welfare matters. It prepares 
reports and generally acts in an ad- 
visory capacity to senior officers of 
the department as required. It 
maintains liaison with agencies in 
Canada and abroad engaged in work 
of social or economic interest to the 
Department.” 

BarBARA DUGDALE 
Ottawa 


Delinquency — The Juvenile Of- 
fender in America Today, by 
Herbert A. Bloch and Frank T. 
Flynn. Random House, New York, 
1956. 612 pp. Price $6.00 (U.S.) 
(text edition). 

This is an excellent book. It should 
be a “must” for every library of 
sociology in general and penology in 
particular. Students in this field will 
find it a strong mental tonic and a 
good guide to constructive thinking 
through the complex problems asso- 
ciated with juvenile delinquency, 
though the worker in the field may 
not find it an easy guide to greater 
effectiveness. 

The authors have been cautious in 
their choice of information, logical 
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and honest in their use of it. The 20- 
page bibliography, and the long lists 
of suggested supplementary reading 
which are appended to each chapter 
indicate both the breadth and inten- 
sity of research which went into the 
preparation of this valuable contri- 
bution to the literature. 


Throughout one is conscious that 
both authors were well schooled in 
logic and have given careful and 
original thought even to drawing 
from the heritage of existing liter- 
ature for reference. They have been 
careful in their assessment of statis- 
tical data and at many points readers 
are cautioned to avoid easy accep- 
tance of old clichés or shallow ex- 
planations of the causes and cures of 
juvenile delinquency. 


The treatise examines “The Mean- 
ing and Scope of Delinquency” as it 
is found throughout the United States 
at the present time; psychological, 
physical and environmental “Pres- 
sures towards Delinquency”; “Treat- 
ment Agencies” including police, 
detention centres (call them what 
you will), juvenile courts and train- 
ing schools, with a special chapter on 
the treatment of “Youthful Offenders” 
(older teenagers). The concluding 
section deals with the responsibility 
of society in preventive measures. 


Most of this book is easily readable 
by persons of ordinary scholarship, 
but in some sections the going is 
heavy. Two “indeterminate senten- 
ces” will serve as examples: 


The analysis of clusters of person- 
ality traits giving us insight into moti- 
vational patterns in their relationships 
to constellations of situational factors, 
raises one of the most crucial problems 
in the entire area of human relations 
research, whether we are dealing with 
the normal personality or the abnor- 
mal or deviant personality .. . 
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The situational approach, in recog- 
nizing latent possibilities in behaviour 
and various alternatives for action 
available to each personality in a given 
situation, does much to dispel the tra- 
ditional, unilateral view that psycho- 
logical factors has predictable reac- 
tions in behaviour, apart from the 
compulsive necessity of socially and 
culturally structural situations. 


Your reviewer has some idea of 
what the author was trying to con- 
vey, but so far he has not worked 
out a good translation into everyday 
English. 

The authors have had wide prac- 
tical experience as well as scholarship, 


which well qualified them to write 
with authority, and the volume 
stands as a fitting memorial to the 
life and work of Professor Flynn, 
who died suddenly while the book 
was in the printing process. 

As Professor Bloch has commented: 
“The sections he wrote represent the 
last distillate of his incisive thinking 
on one of the most pressing problems 
of our day ... a final landmark in a 
life replete with the devotion to the 
service and good of others”. 


A. P. Sitcox 
Association of Probation Officers, 
Province of Ontario 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Economics of Employment 
and Unemployment, by Paul H. 
Casselman. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1955. 183 pp. 
Price $3.25. A searching analysis of 
the causes of unemployment and 
the effecting of full employment, 
with detailed consideration of the 
problems of economically advanced 
countries, particularly the United 
States and Canada. The author is 
an economist in Canada’s Depart- 
ment of Labour, and is a part-time 
professor at the University of 
Ottawa. 


Developing Self-Awareness, articles 
reprinted from Social Casework. 
Family Service Association of 
America, 192 Lexington Ave., New 
York, 1954. 18 pp. Price 35 cents. 


Directory of Health, Welfare and 
Recreation Services of Greater 
Montreal, compiled biennially by 
the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies. 1957 edition. 64 pp. Price 
$1.00. Available from the Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies, 1040 
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Atwater Avenue, Montreal 6. Per- 
tinent facts about over 300 or- 
ganizations serving English-speak- 
ing Greater Montreal Contains 
names, addresses, telephone num- 
bers and short descriptions of ser- 
vices offered. Indexed. 


Gateway to a new Life, by Kay 
Kritzwiser and Walter Gray. The 
Globe and Mail, Toronto, 1956. 35 
pp- Free. This fascinating booklet 
is composed of a series of illustrated 
articles prepared by staff writers of 
the Globe and Mail. It gives a com- 
prehensive and personal picture of 
the way of life of our various new- 
comers and the native-born. 


Services for Ottawa’s Senior Citi- 
zens. The Planning Committee for 
the Aging, Welfare Council of 
Ottawa, 1956. 49 pp. Price 50 cents. 
Report of a survey of existing 
facilities for Ottawa’s older citizens 
and recommendations for additional 
services in matters of housing, 
medical care, employment, social 
and recreational services. 
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AFTER CARE 
CASE WORKER 


In Growing Agency 


THE ELIZABETH FRY SOCI- 
ETY, TORONTO BRANCH, 
has a new opening for experienced 
case worker with BSW or MSW. 
This is a small agency dealing 
with the rehabilitation of girls and 
women, who are in or have been 
in prison. This is a field which 
offers interesting and challenging 
opportunities. 


Apply in person or writing to: 
Miss Puyituts HasitaM, 
Executive Director, 
Elizabeth Fry Society, 

123 Yorkville Avenue, 
(WA 1-2475) 
TORONTO 5, Ontario. 


GRADUATE 
SOCIAL WORKER 


Big Brother Association of 
Hamilton, Inc., wishes to en- 
gage a man as District Secretary, 
capable of assuming Executive 
position if satisfactory. Salary 
according to experience and 
qualifications. 


Apply to: 

Mr. R. J. Wricut, 
Executive Secretary, 
Big Brother Association of 
Hamilton, Inc., 

125 Wellington St. S., 
HAMILTON, Ontario. 


OPENING FOR A VOCATIONAL COUNSELLOR 


DUTIES: 


To assist young people and adults with vocational problems such as form- 
ulating suitable vocational or educational goals, finding appropriate employ- 
ment and adjusting adequately to work situations. 


DESIRABLE QUALIFICATIONS: 


(a) A Master’s degree in Psychology, Vocational Guidance or related fields 
is preferred. A lesser educational qualification may be considered if 


compensated for by other factors. 


(b) Competence in administration and use of psychological tests commonly 
employed in vocational service settings. 


SALARY: 


The following salary range has been established for a vocation counsellor: 
$3,450 to $4,900 
Appointment salary will depend upon training and experience. 


Persons interested in this opening are invited to apply to: 


MILTton FRIEDMAN, 
Executive Director, 
Jewish Vocational Service, 
152 Beverley Street, 
TORONTO 2B, Ontario. 











THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
May 13, 14 and 15 
CHATEAU LAURIER, OTTAWA 


For information write to: The Administrative Officer, Canadian Welfare 
Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3. 


Council Publications 


NEW: WILL APPEAR ABOUT APRIL 1 
SOCIAL SERVICES TO UNMARRIED PARENTS 


A discussion of services needed and methods of working helpfully 
with unmarried parents. Of value to social workers in training or as 
a “refresher”; to board members of social agencies in this field; to 
practitioners, teachers, and students in other professions that have an 
interest in services to unmarried parents; to welfare councils and 
citizen groups concerned with study and action on improvement or 
expansion of services. Prepared by a committee of the Family and 
Child Welfare Division, The Canadian Welfare Council. 32 pages. 


Price 50 cents. 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS NOW 


THE COMPLETED SERIES ON 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


For Staff, Executive and Board Members of Social Agencies 


Program of Staff Development 
Orientation 

Staff Meetings 

Supervision (just out) 


Price 25 cents each. 


DISCOUNTS 
12 to 24 copies WS ak MH 10 per cent 
25 or more copies . . . . 20 per cent 
Publications Section 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3 





